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EASTER FLOWERS 
See illustration on front page 
| LOOMING to garland Easter, 
White as the drifted snows, 
Are the beautiful vestal lilies, 
The myriad-petaled rose, 
Carnations with hearts of fire, 
And the heather’s fragrant spray, 
Blooming to garland Easter, 
And strew our King's highway. 


Late we had gloom and sorrow, 
But the word from Heaven forth, 
Has scattered the clouds before it 
Like a trumpet blown from the north; 
And east and west and southward 
The flowers arise to-day, 
To garland the blithesome Easter, 
And strew the King’s highway. 


Carry the flowers of Easter 
To the darkened house of woe, 
With their message of strength and comfort 
Let the lilies of Easter go; 
Scatter the Easter blossoms 
In the little children’s way; 
Let want and pain and weakness 
Be cheered on our Easter day 


For lilac, and rose, and bluebell, 
And whatever name they wear, 

The spell of the flowers of Easter 
Is a spell to banish care; 

And blooming to garland Easter 
They will shine in church to-day, 
The lovely things that have wakened 

To deck our King’s highway. 


THE RETURN OF EASTER. 
ASTER, being a movable feast, does not, like Christ- 
4 mas, fall annually on the-same day; but whatever its 

date, it is sure to meet a welcome not less eager and spon- 
taneous than that accorded to the other significant world’s 
holiday ~»pointed by the Christian Church. Falling this 
year ir. early April, after a stormy and rigorous March, 
it Comes to every one with special and tender grace, pre- 
cursor of summer days and summer bloom, summer gayety 
and summer outings. The pulse beats faster, the languid 
blood quickens, the step grows lighter, as spring returns, 
and the whole being responds to the centuries-old song of 
the poet: ‘‘ For, lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come. Arise, my love, my fair one, and 
come away.” 

During the Lenten weeks there has been a modification, 
if not a complete arrest, of the usual rush and whirl of 
social activity, and Easter brings to the young and vigor- 
ous a new interest in affairs, and new elation as the pace 
again becomes rapid. The pretty girl donning her Easter 
bonnet, the not less beautiful young matron laying aside 
her winter wraps and arraying herself modishly as befits 
the new season, are in complete harmony with the hour, 
their elegance of garb matching, as music matches words, 
the responsive charms of nature. Every day just now is 
a triumphal march, when the miracle of life goes on before 
our eyes, trees, flowers, grasses, birds, streams, things ani- 
mate and inanimate, visibly glad or growing, so that we 
enter into the meaning of the poetry which expresses itself 
in the vivid imagery of the Psalter, when the ** floods clap 
their hands, and the little hills are joyful together.” 

There are tired people, however, and invalids, and peo- 
ple who have been under a long and depressing strain of 
anxiety, to whom the mere fact of the Easter-tide does not 
bring relief. These need to be taken out of themselves, 
and introduced to new scenes and pleasures. A little 
journey, the jaunt of a day or two, or a visit to an old 
friend or kinswoman living ‘n a different environment, 
may save such persons from an attack of nervous prostra- 
tion, and enable them to take up life and its duties with 
renewed energy. If Easter’s chief message to you be a 
beckoning from home and its burdens to a bit of rest and 
change elsewhere, by all means obey the gentle mandate. 


THE EASTER SPIRIT. 
" ) gts => Yes, I love it,” said Miss Van Auken to 
4 me to-day. ‘I’m so glad it is coming. Only I 


wish,” she added, all her lovely face aglow—‘'1 wish I 
lived more up to what I know it means, For I see very 
well that if I or any one made all its truth her own, there 
could never be either sorrow or sadness for her. But it 
takes so long to convince the human beart of a good thing. 
We have had Easter after Easter for so many centuries, 
and still we mourn, spring after spring, since the very be- 
ginning of time.” 

Miss Van Anken no longer hesitates and gropes after 
words in speaking, as she once did, as if fearing her mean- 
ing was not clear. or that we were not altogether sym- 
pathetic. A certain poise, too, has come to her, as to those 
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who live away from thought of self, and who have worked 
without the personal in their ambitions. 

‘‘Nothing else during the year,” she went on, and 
knowing she had much to say, I rested my head against 
the back of my high chair and watched her face while I 
listened—“ nothing else has the same spirit about it. It 
is the glad assurauce, the joyous certainty of everything 
promised and hoped for, of everything doubted and de- 
spaired of in all the year that has gone. It is the one 
great church festival, too, to which all nature is harmo- 
nized. For everything awakens. We have even the 
resurrection of the flowers. 

**T used to hear people talk when 1 was a child about 
the goodness of God, while they were forever bemoanin, 
the evil and all the hardships aud sorrows of life. And 
remember how it used to upset me, and I thought if life 
were really so sad and so wicked as they said, what proof 
could they give me of God’s being good. But when I 
asked older people they were so shocked, and asked me 
how I could doubt it. I wish older people understood 
plainer the spirit of the children who question. I used 
to feel so wicked, like a sceptic, for asking. For all the 
time I did believe, only 1 wanted to prove it, when the 
greatest belief of those about me seemed to be in evil and 
sorrow, not in love and goodness. 

** And then when, as you know, I was thrown with some 
of those girls among whom I work down-town, I won- 
dered what one positive proof I could give of love 
ruling the world which they could see for themselves. 
For just because another says so, or the church, or even 
the Bible is quoted as authority, will not prove the thing 
to those who will not believe in these. But suddenly, 
ove Easter morning, it all came to me that no proof of 
goodness and love being divine could be greater than this 
one fact—that in spite of al] the death and decay that have 
gone on since time begau on this earth, flowers just as pure 
and exquisite blossom every year, water as unsullied flows, 
children as lovely and as innocent are born every day. 
And, more than that, hope and ideals are just as bright us 
when the world was young; and in every hardened sinner, 
in spite of all the sins of centuries that have led up to him, 
some belief in goodness exists—a belief that came into the 
world with him. For if each person did not possess some- 
where in his soul a belief in goodness, there would be no 
outcry in him when goodness was not fulfilled about him. 
I can see that. The baser order would be accepted as the 
natural order and never questioned. Doubt in ple 
only proves belief, for one never doubts a light colons he 
has first had a glimpse of it. Iam more hopeful of the 
sinner who questions than of one who never doubts. 

**I do not like to talk much of my work among those 
girls, but I did it because you and I began about ter, 
and its spirit helps me more than anything else I know. 
In the darkest soul I encounter I say to myself: ‘Some 
light lies hidden there. There is life in that tomb. The 
very darkness means a time of promise. There must be a 
resurrection of the soul as there was the resurrection of 
the Christ. I must wait.’ There could be no resurrec- 
tion, I see very well—can’t you?—without darkuess to go 
through and rise,out of.” 

**Goodness, Hebe!” It was the Major's niece. I con- 
fess I jumped in my chair. I had not heard her come. I 
wonder why she grows so brusque? Interruptions I be- 
lieve are rude. Van Auken became red and white 
by turns. ‘* You look as serious as a parson. What were 
you talking about?” 

‘* Easter,” said Miss Van Auken, now laughing at the 
bewildered look of the younger girl. ‘‘ And 1 kuow you 
want to talk about your Easter bonnet. I'll go with you 
on Monday. I believe,” she said, turning to me, ‘‘ that 
instead of new bonnets and gowns at this time expressing 
our frivolous instincts, they are a kind of proclamation of 
our belief in the new, and our celebration of it. I love 
all the flowers and all the gay colors and all the light and 
gladness of the day. I love Easter aud everything that 
helps to celebrate the day.” L. H. F 


A QUARTER-CENTURY OF GOOD WORK. 


sy recent reunion of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in Carnegie Hall was a meeting of more 
than usual significance, not only on account of the dis- 
tinguished talent enlisted in the exposition of its princi- 
ples and work, but because of the intimate relation be- 
tween that work and the human interests that touch the 
welfare of women at almost every point. 

Carnegie Hall has come to be recognized not only as a 
centre for whatever is most attractive in music, literature, 
and art, but asa rallying-point for the noble religious and 
benevolent movements of our time. That part of the 
community which represents the highest moral and intel- 
lectual ideas gravitates naturally toward this centre. The 
place aids the oceasfon, and no one was surprised at the 
great throng that, notwithstanding the inclement weather, 
gathered on Monday evening, March 16th, to celebrate a 
quarter of a century of good work wrought by and for 
women. It was an audience representative of the best 
social and philanthropic life of the city. Upon the plat- 
form were many clergymen and others, both men and 
women, identified with different phases of helpful work 
for humanity. 

The programme dealt with the relation of the work of 
the Association to the home, to the church, to amuse- 
ments, to the unemployed, which topics were respectively 
presented by Rev. Dr. Burrell of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, by Rev. Dr. John Hall of the Presbyterian Church, 
by Rev. Dr. Greer of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The address on the relation of the Association to educa- 
tion was delivered by Gen. Wager Swayne; on its relation 
to health was trea’ by Col. George E Waring, Superin- 
tendent of Street-cleaning Department. Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew, who was to have closed the meeting with an 
address upon the relation of the work of the Association 
to the future, failed to be present. The speeches were sup- 
plemented by delightful orchestral music, and the occa- 
sion was altogether worthy of the cause that inspired it. 

As might have been anticipated, Dr. Burrell gave hearty 
praise to an organization that supplies the next best thing 
to home to multitudes of self-supporting women, empha- 
sizing and recommending his own exalted ideal of woman's 
place and power as eties. sister, and wife. 

Ten minutes was altogether too short to discuss woman 
as the maker of the home. There is another side of the 
subject touching the home as the maker of women, and 
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the Women’s Christian Association holds an intimate rela- 
tion to both. 

Rev. Dr. Hall, who was present twenty-five years ago 
when the movement originated, dwelt ya the value of 
the church as a force protective and formative of the 
young women identified with the society, and upon the 
reciprocal value of members of the Association as - - 
tive agents for good in the churches with which t 
become iden . He alluded especially to the Bible 
class, numbering about eight hundred, as furnishing to 
their respective churches an element of spiritual strength 
and a noble example of cheerfal Christian endeavor. 

The speaker on education commended warmly those 
who accepted so bravely and improved so nobly under the 
often severe teaching of experience aud toil, while he em- 
phasized the importance aud value of this work, which 
constantly tries to supply better opportunities for educa- 
tion and new avenues of help for those so ready to help 
themsel ves. 

The music came in to relax somewhat the serious strain of 
the addresses, and to make way for Rev. Dr. Greer to open 
up his views as to the need, the inspiring and stimulating 
effect, of proper amusements. Some one else calls it the 
sanctifying influence of a good time. The universal need 
of relaxation, the natural longing for it, the avidity with 
which average human nature grasps at any poor substi- 
tute for pleasure, made the problem of those who under- 
take to minister to this need one demanding great consid- 
eration. 

Pleasure was an art, he said, to be studied like any other 
art, until the multitudes who do not know how to enjoy 
themselves, even when they have a chance, shall learn not 
ouly how to take, but how to make pleasure for others. 

Quite naturally upon this talk followed that upon 
health as an essential factor in all true pleasure and in all 
good work—a foundation without which it is impossible 
to rear any structure of usefulvess that will bear life's 
stress and strain. If every young woman who comes with- 
in the influence of the ¥. W.C. A. learned this one les- 
son only, that the human me § must be treated as the 
sacred temple of the living God, its mivistry would have 
wrought incalculable A 

Mr. Hamilion W. Mabie, who presided, followed the 
health address with the announcement of the organization's 
desire aud purpose to raise $250,000 thata fine gymnasium 
might be added to their other buildings and the facilities 
for physical training equal those for the mind and soul. 
From over the sea some one cabled a gift of five hundred 
dollars, which we trust may be multiplied a thousandfold. 

Our readers are too familiar with the origin and prog- 
ress of Christian Associations among women to require a 
recital of the history of this one, which is in one sense the 
mother of them all. 

The women’s prayer-meeting, representing different de- 
nominations, which in New York city in 1858 made its 
work especially the care of young and self-supporting 
women, developed in 1870 into the Ladies’ Christian 
Union, whose good work it would take a volume to re- 
cord. In 1859 the heart of the women of Boston had 
been stirred to unite together for the same purposes men- 
tioned above. But Boston's clergymen protested, and the 
women reluctantly abandoned their plan, thereby proving 
their loyalty to the church, whose eight years of observa- 
tion of the work of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
had not convinced them that the new movement did not 
involve a withdrawal of*Jabor and interest from the 
chureb. 

They waited seven years, when the same plea from 
those who knew the lives of the working-girls who 
crowded attics and cheap boarding-houses grew too 
strong to be resisted, and in 1866 Boston began the work. 

The next two years saw the unions formed in seven 
more cities, and in 1870 ten more were added, and in that 
year the New York Association, whose twenty-fifth birth- 
day celebration has just occurred, began with a library of 
fifty volumes, and an employment bureau — itself 
a Teunch of the Christian Union. Three years later it 
organized with a separate charter as the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

It began in a little upper chamber in University Place. 
Its home now is the beautiful edifice in Fifteenth Street. 
Its library of fifty volumes had increased ten years ago 
to 10,000, and though the statistics are not at hand, it 
must surely have doubled in the last decade. 

The Bible class of eight or nine hundred is the out- 
growth of a nucleus of six in 1872. From the first little 
struggling effort to teach a class in dress-making there has 
been a development of industrial training including scores 
of occupations and many hundreds of graduates each year. 
Work cannot be supplied by the bureau for every woman, 
but thousands have been supplied, and the usefulness of 
this department is constantly on the increase. 

The good that has been done by making decent homes 
possible to the small income of the working-girl is of it- 
self a sufficient claim upon every lover of God or human- 
ity who could aid in multiplying this one avenue of help. 

Not least among the Association’s interesting features 
is its entertainment department, that supplies weekly to 
audiences numbering hundreds pleasures so well —— 
to their needs that ne in charge may well be credited 
with having studied pleasure for others, if not for them- 
selves, as one of the higher arts. 

Any statement as to the practical value of this work 
should not fail to mention the Fresh Air Fund, and all that 
comes in its train of sea-side and mountain rest both in and 
out of the homes established by the Association. 

We can speak only of the external side of all this beauti- 
ful uplifting Christian activity. This outline cannot even 
hint at what it means to the individual girl’s whole nature 
to have about her this care as to home and occupation and 
health and amusement, over against what it means to live 
—as, alas! countless young girls do still live—in a way 
that lacks all these things, and lacks, besides, the feeling 
that anybody cares. 

The difference between what it means to hear the ordi- 
nary Bible lesson, and to hear it knowing that the lips that 
utter are ready with the loving word of personal counsel, 
and that there are hearts waiting ready to share every per- 
sonal woe, is a difference that cannot find its record iu 
words. 

Taken altogether, the work is of such value to woman- 
hood, to motherhood, and to childhood—and manhood as 
well—that men and women alike should find it a joy to 
surround it with their warmest sympathy and uphold it 
with their strong support. Mary Lows Dickinson. 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


= revival of Thermidor in Paris, at the Porte St.-Mar- 

tin, was not so much an artistic as a historical event, 
and you can judge of its importance as.a Parisian event 
from the fact that at five o'clock on the day of the pre- 
miére, orchestra chairs for the evening were selling at 
from twenty to forty dollars apiece, while one box went 
for two hundred dollars. Everybody will remerber that 
Thermidor was suppressed five years ago at the Francais. 
At the first performance hisses began before the end of 
the first act. At the end of the second there were more 
hisses, and the curtain fell at the end of the third in the 
midst of a tempest. The second night was even more 
stormy, and the following day the piece was interdicted 
by the government, and the play for that evening hurried- 
] —— This happened to be on a Tuesday, subscrip- 
tion night at the Frangais, and the subscribers demanded 
the new piece. Seven times the curtain rose and fell on 
the one substituted for it without the actors being able to 
make themselves heard. A day or two later the govern- 
ment was interpellated on the interdiction of Thermidor 
in the Chamber, and M. Clemenceau uttered his famous 
words: ‘‘ The entire piece is directed inst the French 
Revolution. Messieurs, whether we wish it or not, the 
French Revolution is a block from which nothing can be 
taken; historical truth will not allow it.” That was the 
reason why a theatre subsidized by the government could 
not sanction 7hermidor. 

From this distance it is hard to feel that the government 
wasn’t a little over-cautious. It had passed judgment on 
the piece beforehand, and the disturbances could easily 
have been put down, as were the disturbances over Wag- 
ner, later. Even some of the critics of Sardou’s play con- 
sider that it gives a false idea of the Revolution. This 
they consider to have been so much a necessary part of 
French history, so much the accumulated fury of cen- 
turies of injustice culminating in a movement of irresist- 
ible force that was bound to crush everything that op- 
posed it, until its strength had spent itself and it died out 
naturally, that Thermidor seems to them trivial and in- 
adequate. The dignity and rights of human nature they 
consider even higher than the rights of hiiman life, when 
the two principles are brought into a life and death strug- 
gle. But from that to suppressing a play that is simply 
an anecdote of certain events of those times is a long way, 
though the conditions aren't the same. To show the dif- 
ference of temperament,imagine a fine American historical 
drama (if it doesn’t take too much imagination, to begin 
with, to conceive of a fine historical drama) based on our 
war of independence, objected to in any way by our gov- 
ernment because it didn’t take the proper psychological 
view of our attitude towards England! The triumphant 
success of Thermidor in Paris to-day anet proves that 
it has now penetrated to the inner consciousness of the 
French that much water has flowed under the Pont Neuf 
since the days of the Revolution, that times have changed, 
and that the republic stands on too firm a foundation to be 
disturbed by a few cries from restless spirits in a theatre. 
‘** Vive la Convention!” called out one of these from the 
gallery the first night of Thermidor. ‘Mon Dieu, I’m 
willing,” wrote M. Henry Bauer, the dramatic critic of the 

Ucho de Paris, commenting on this the next day. ‘‘ But as 
I have never lived in the time of the Convention, person- 
ally, whether the Convention lives or not, that won't pre- 
vent me from eating a good cutlet for my breakfast this 
morning!” That kind of philosophy exercised on the 
events of a hundred years ago is the only sort that will 
keep the republic going. 

Personally I don’t know but I ought to be rather glad 
that there was so much smoke and powder about the re- 
vival of Thermidor. In consequence M. Sardou decided 
to give no press representation, and that was the cause of 
my having individually one of the greatest pleasures of 
my life from the theatre, that of seeing Thermidor en fa- 
mille, as it were, before it was given to the public—the 
family consisting of a group of personal friends of MM. 
Sardou and Coquelin, especially invited to the last grand 
dress rehearsal. ‘To me there was a delightful ‘‘ some-of- 
which-I-saw-and-part-of-which-I-was "sort of feeling about 
it. An undefined air of mystery seemed to hang ovr the 
occasion, partly, I suppose, from the uncertain fate of the 
play, and partly owing to the fact that we did not go in 
openly at the front door, but through the artists’ entrance, 
and made our way through long dark corridors, up and 
down crooked stairs, and through dim and shadowy places 
on the stage, among groups of girls standing about in the 
wings in Marie Antoinette fichus and caps, to the orchestra 
chairs. The high tiers of balconies shrouded in canvas 
had a ghostly look, and it wasn’t until groups of charm- 
ing-looking Parisian women in pretty gowns began to drop 
in with their husbands and friends, and to chat and laugh 
with that air of making the place into a salon, so char- 
acteristic of Parisians, and everybody else began to look 
at home, that we began to feel as though we belonged 
there. 

I took a seat from which I could watch Sardou, who al- 
ways came in last before each act, and whose face was a 
study through the entire performance. He is a small, 
slight man with a head like the portraits of Petrarch, and 
with clearly cut, strong features, whose classic effect is 
heightened by the beret of black velvet he always wears. 
Fle has one of the most expressive faces I have ever seen, 
worn away into strong lines that, when he is enough ab- 
sorbed to forget the people about him, reflect the slightest 
variation of his thought. But he is a much younger look- 
ing, more alive-looking man than I eae Sitting per- 
fectly immovable, he played the entire play with his lips, 
except when Coquelin, or some one he felt sure of, was 
speaking, giving the proper force and emphasis to each 
word. Sometimes be made rapid notes with a pencil; 
once or twice he called out to the stage,‘‘ What are they 
doing there?” when something didn’t go tosuithim. But 
in general the rebearsal was one of inspiring perfection, 
for the performance the following evening was the great- 
est success of the season. 

Nearly every one in America knows the plot of Ther- 
midor —the story of how Martial, a young republican 
officer, loves Fabienne; how he had lost her, and at the be- 
ginning of the play finds her, only to learn that, believing 
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him dead, she has taken the vows of an Ursuline nun, 
and, furthermore, has that very day been denounced by a 
former valet of her father’s, so that ber life is in immedi- 
ate aye The rest of the play as it stands to-day is the 
8 of how Martial and his friend Labussiére (Coquelin) 
save Fabienne, first to rescue her by destroying the 
papers against her, and, failing in this, by getting up an 
Meltation among the populace, which stops the last cart 
on its way to the guillotine with the words, ‘‘ We will 
have no more victims.” Labussiére is one of the most de- 
licious characters on the French stage, and it is one of 
Coquelin’s greatest réles—this whilom comedian with the 
soul of a hero in the envelope of a bonhomme. He is 
energetic and tender, astute and simple, gay, yet  cemnerg 
with the horrors about him, complex yet straightforward, 
a man of a thousand nuances at a time; and will any one 
that has ever seen it ever forget that wonderful scene 
where Labussiére, who is in the employ of the Revolu- 
tionists, and wrong geen has access to their pers, 
struggles between his conscience and his friendship for 
Martial when he finds that he can only save Fabienne by 
putting another innocent woman in her place. The two 
men have three hours in which to save Fabienne’s head. 
Mey leaye to go to the séance of the Convention; sudden] 
the lights on the stage go out, the walls of Labussiére’s 
office dissolve, a confused noise of cries and a wild up- 
roar of voices come to us; the light comes back, and we 
are in the midst of the Convention. On the left is the 
tribune, with Thuriot presiding, who rings his bell furi- 
ously to try to bring back order. Billaud- Varennes is 
the orator speaking, who denounces Robespierre and his 
tyranny. Vadierand Tallien follow. The whole scene isa 
faithful reproduction of the day of Thermidor that led to 
the fall of Robespierre. Only two prints reproducing the 
Convention exist,and Aimable, who carried out the mise 
en scene of Thermidor has exactly copied these. 

Thermidor is extremely well played, when the ensemble 
is considered. Sardou, we know, is the finest metteur en 
acéne, outside of Sir Henry Irving, of the century, and he 
has meant to make Thermidor a triumph. Coquelin still 
washes his hands at a toilet set that looks as though it 
might have been marked down in Sixth Avenue, but that 
was the kind of toilet set they had in offices in those days. 
On the other hand, the scenes of the tricoteuses at the Seine, 
of the conciergerie, and of the passing of the last charrette 
are indescribably beautiful. Did the play end with a 
thunder-storm in America? ‘If it only doesn’t rain!” 
says Labussiére, as the washerwomen and the others in the 
crowd go to work to build the barrier. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
the Parisians are so much afraid of as a thunder-storm.” 
The charrette is stopped, Fabienne is rescued and restored 
to her lover, and then the rain falls in torrents, and all 
the little Parisians gather up their petticoats under big 
blue and red cotton umbrellas and run away, and Coque- 
lin-Labussiére perches himself on the edge of a window- 
seat like a brownie, and beams upon the scene with the 
deliciously humorous smile of understanding with the 
spectators that we all know so well. Madame Blanche Du- 
fresne is not a bad Fabienne; neither is she specially good. 
It is needless to say that she cannot be compared to Bar- 
tet, who created the réle. On the other hand, those who 
saw the piece at the Francais tell me it is even better done 
at the Porte St.-Martin. The three hundred and sixty 
persons in the piece have been trained with bated breath 
for weeks, until they have reached a degree of per- 
fection seldom reached by supernumeraries. As for the 
Convention scene and Sardou’s Robespierre, I agree with 
Sarcey, who says: ‘‘One of the primordial laws of the 
theatre is that the dramatic author is obliged to put on 
the scene not the actual truth, but the truth such as it is 
believed to be by the public with whom he has to deal. 
He must show to the spectators the phantoms born of 
their education, their prejudices, of their imagination,” 
and that is what M. Sardou has done for Robespierre. 

KATHARINE DE Forest. 

















THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 


‘i spring may seem backward some years, and the 
weather be like winter, nevertheless, as Easter draws 
nigh, the shop windows and the shops themselves are so 
decked out in bright color and gay blossoms that the spirit 
of the season quite overtops the fact that snow and ice 
have not yet disappeared. 


EASTER BONNETS. 


The bonnets this spring are positively dazzling in the 
brilliance of the trimmings. Such flowers and feathers, 
such combinations of coloring, area revelation. The win- 
ter styles were considered marked and individual, but they 
were unobtrusive and sombre compared to what is to be 
this season. There is no fixed and immutable law as to 
shape or size, so there is every reason why every woman 
should choose a becoming head-gear; indeed, the one point 
to be considered above all others is that the bonnet or hat 
must be of shape and color best suited to the wearer's ap- 


rance. 

Tulle and chiffon play a most important part in hat 
trimmings. Big chouz of the soft materials are put.around 
the crowns of the hats or in soft rosettes under the brim, 
resting on the hair, and the long graceful ends to tie under 
the chin will take away years from the age and hide the 
sharp lines of the chin, which is the first unmistakable sign 
that girlhood is past. These same choug are used with 
flowers put between, and even with stiff ear-bows of vel- 
vet, and the material softens the crude effect and harsh 
outline that the flowers and velvet otherwise might give. 

The lighter and more gossamerlike the hats can be 
made, the more are they liked, and some are composed en- 
tirely of tulle or chiffon, with the exception of the crown. 
The stiffly wired brim is covered with the chiffon, tulle, or 
net, and an edge of fancy straw. Then all around 
the crown it is massed together in most becoming knots 
and bows. How such hats will stand summer wear is a 
matter for serious consideration. As marvels of beauty 
they are all that can be desired. ~ 

Soft broad-brimmed flat hats are twisted into odd and 
fantastic shapes, and have the crowns built up with flow- 
ers and chiffon or velvet until the original straw is quite 
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lost sightof. Quillings and accordion-pleatings lie flat on 
the brim, row after row overlapping one another. 


FLOWER BONNETS. 


Small toques and bonnets composed entirely of flowers 
are shown in great variety. They are not absolutely new 
this season, for there were some shown last year, but they 
certainly are among the newest and smartest hats to be 
seen. There are also many violet hats on the same lines 
as the winter ones that made their appearance at the Horse 
Show, where, it will be remembered, they attracted a great 
deal of attention. These last all have very broad brims, 
which are entirely covered with bunches of violets closely 
massed together. Around the crown are folds of tulle, 
through which are scaitered bunches of the same flowers. 
Sometimes, but rarely, there are stiff ear-bows of darker 
violet velvet, but as a rule the green leaves of the violets 
are the only relief. These bats are worn far down over 
the face, and with the inevitable accompaniment of a veil 
with large dots will quite transform any one. The flower 
bonnets are of violets and roses combined, or of mignonette 
and roses. The shapes for these bonnets must always fit 
the head closely. At the left side there is a high effect 
given by one or more roses standing up. 


DRESS BONNETS. 


Lace, tulle, chiffon, aigrettes, jet, and jewelled effects 
revail largely in dress bonnets. They are very frail- 
ne structures, but are larger than last year, and are 
worn further back from the face, in contradistinction to 
the tilted-forward hats. Black and white are combined 
very skilfully, while the needed touch of color is given 
by the jewelled ornaments. 

Jet bonnets are fashionable without any color but black, 
but are also made up with tiny colored flowers around 
the brim, and in two bunches of the same at the back of 
the head, while even on the jet crown are jewelled orna- 
ments, wonderfully brilliant, but undeniably paste. Some- 
what theatrical seems this wearing of mock-jewels, and it 
is not a fashion likely to remain in favor long; just for 
the nonce it looks smart and extremely effective. 


EASTER COSTUMES, 


The Easter costumes are as dainty and smart as spring 
costumes should be, and while it is no longer so universal 
a custom as once it was that a new costume should be 
worn that day, still every one tries to have one at home 
from the dressmaker’s. 

Light gray and tan, a bright blue, heliotrope, a warm 
brown, and green—all are favorite colors this spring. 

The light gray costumes are particularly smart. One 
in cheviot has the skirt five yards iu width; a narrow pat- 
tern of silver and white braid is on either side of the front 
breadth. The waist, cut in basque effect at the sides aud 
back, is turned back in front in tapering revers, which ex- 
tend far out over the sleeves, and the same pattern of 
braiding is on the revers. A tight-fitting waistcoat shows 
between the revers. For wear at present this waistcoat is 
of white satin, but the front is so cut that any other waist- 
coat can be substituted. 

Another smart gown is of blue serge, the skirt full and 
severely plain. The jacket is short, tight-fitting, double- 
breasted, and has two rows of flat gilt buttons. It is 
lined throughout with red silk, and is worn over a red 
silk shirt-waist made with a pointed vest of black satin. 

The linings this year are a very prominent part of the 
costumes, and the coats are cut so that there is always a 
glint of the lining to be seen, and almost as much atten- 
tion is given to the choosing of the color for it as is paid 
to the material of the gown itself. The brocaded satins 
are used for this purpose as well as the plain, while the 
taffeta silks are put in the cheapest of serge aud woollens. 


SOME SMART WRAPS. 


Within the past few days most beautiful capes have 
been exhibited. The richness of material and the combi- 
nations of coloring are something marvellous. 

While apparently these capes hang loose from the neck, 
in reality they are most carefully fitted around the throat 
and over the shoulders. They are circular in shape, very 
full, but are gored or have darts, which make them fit 
smooth and in graceful lines, and prevent the ugly ful- 
ness that characterizes a badly cut cape; the lining is fitted 
every whit as carefully as a dress. 

A superb cape is of cloth of gold embroidered in ap- 
pliqué of silk and gilt. Around the neck is one of the 
exaggeratedly full ruches of black chiffon, while on one 
shoulder is a spray of black silk poppies with yellow cen- 
tres, the blossoms falling iv graceful sprays to the bottom 
of the cape; while on the other shoulder, nestling amongst 
the chiffon, is a bunch of Solferino yellow roses. Gaudy 
as the description sounds, the whole effect.is artistic and 
not overdone, and the garment itself will not look theat- 
rical or out of place for wear while driving or at a recep- 
tion. These very elaborate confections are not suited for 
every-day wear, but worn on formal occasions are emi- 
nently desirable. 

Capes of the flowered silks are among the novelties. 
These are trimmed with jet. All have full collars, or 
rather ruches of black chiffon, and are tied with broad rib- 
bons at the throat. The silks are to be had in every 
known and unknown color, light or dark. 

Full ruches and collarettes are on all the capes, but are 
now made detachable, so that they can be worn by them- 
selves. Accordion-pleated mousseline de soie is also made 
up in these ruches, while silk mull and chiffon reign su- 
preme. The idea seems to be to have all trimming massed 
about the neck; and these full, soft effects are certainly 
becoming, and add greatly to the beauty of any costume. 
Lace is put in among the chiffon—sometimes, when it is, 
the real is used. Imitation lace is only permitted in the 
ends which are tied at the throat—not in a bow, but once 
over. The dressing of the neck becomingly is in every- 
thing more considered than ever, and ribbons for the neck 
consume a surprising portion of the income allotted for 
dress. 

The more marked the contrast between the gown itself 
and the ribboh trimmings, the more satisfactory it appar- 
ently is, but it is a rash undertaking to choose the trim- 
mings, for it needs an artist in dress-making to know what 
to select. A pale blue silk, dotted with black, and heavily 
trimmed with yellow lace insertion, would not seem to 
need plaided ribbon of brown and yellow and white, and 
yet a gown with this same coloring is as smart a gown as 
the most critical could wish for. 








SPRING COSTUMES 
iND HATS 
HELIOTROPE silk and 


i wool mixture is the mate 
rial of the gown Fig. 1, which 
is made with a princesse skirt 
that ascends in a pointed corse 
let on the waist The body of 
the waist is of shot taffeta in 
mauve, white, and yellow, 
shirred in lengthwise puffs 
divided by narrow jet. Aruche 
of pak yellow chiffon finishes 
the neck and wrists. A diagram 
of the skirt was given on last 
week's pattern-sheet 

‘The costume Fig. 2, of strip 
ed gray mohair, is made with a 
short godet basque the fronts 
of which open with a very wide 
shaw! collar that is faced with 
black grosgrain. A vest of the 
mohair is within, surmounted 
by a puffed plastron and _stock- 
collar of white satin. The vest 
is belted with a black belt rib- 
























Fig. 3.—Sprine Tarmor Gown. 


bon that passes out through 
the dart and crosses the back 
ot the coat 

The tailor costume shown 
is of checked tweed in a mix 
ture of green, brown, and 
cream. The skirt has a broad 
box ple it at the front, met by 
TY ple it turned forward on the 
sides; for abouta third of the 
depth of the skirt at the top 
these folds are connected by 
rows of brown soutache and 
studded with tiny pearl but 
tons. The waist is a short 
godet coat, the seams of which 
are trimmed in the same fash 
ion with braid and buttons; 
this trimming masks the fast 
ening on the left side of the 
double-breasted front The 
neck is finished with lapped 
revers and a coat collar faced 
with dark brown velvet 

Some passementerie bodice 
trimmings are shown in the 
group Fig. 4. A pair of re 
vers for the front of a bodice 
is made on a black net foun 
dation to be mounted over a 
contrasting color. The design 
is carried out in greenish 
beads and spangles, and in jet 
beads and spikes. The light 
er yoke-shaped garniture is in 
jet, green, and gold beads, 
the bands having also a net 
foundation. The large slope 
shouldered collar is in jet 
beads and spangles, arranged 
in alternate net and open 
bands 

There ure many varieties of 
fancy braid and of fluted and 
looped patterps among the 
new spring straw hats, as 
shown in the group illus 
trated Fig. 1 is a small 
round-crowned hat of golden 
brown fancy straw, with a 
full-fronted brim of the same 
intermingled with loops of 
smooth yellow straw. An ol 
ive-green chip hat, Fig. 2, has 
a ruche of loops at the edge, 
which expands into rosettes 
at the front and back. The 
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UNTRIMMED SPRING AND SumMER Hats. 


small bonnet, Fig. 3, has the 
flat crown of beaded fancy 
straw in bronze and yellow, and 
a box-pleated brim plaited in 
chip and Neapolitan braid. A 
wide-brimmed hat with slashed 
and raised back is of a fancy 
plait in a combination of white 
chip with crin, or horse-hair. 
Fig. 5 is of beige-colored rough 
straw, with a Tam crown and 
flat loop-edged brim. Two col- 
ors and materials are combined 
in Fig. 6, which has a blue Nea- 
politan crown and brown rough 
straw. brim. Fig. 7, of a scal- 
loped coarse plait in brown, hag 
a scoop fron® and turned-up 
back. Fig. 8, a light straw, has 
a brim which is flat at the front, 
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Fig. 1.—Gown wire Prixcesse SKirr. 


Fig. 2.—Costume wiru SxHort Coat-Bopice. 


and ends in a godet on either 
side of the back. The edge is 
surrounded with a box-pleated 
ruche. ‘The wide black straw 
hat, Fig. 9, has a rather high 
crown, and the back of the brim 
— up and dented on either 
side. 


THE SPRING 
CLEANING. 
MXHERE must be some mys- 

terious connection between 
spring and house - cleaning, so 
firm is the belief of the system- 
atic housekeeper in this regu- 
lar spring duty. Neither jeers 
nor preaching convinces her that 
a house which is never allowed 
to get dirty does not need a 
thorough cleaning once a year. 
House-cleaning is a spring fash- 
ion which never becomes entire- 
ly obsolete. 

There are some good reasons 
for the housekeeper’s faith in an 
annual cleaning and in the sea- 
son she takes to conduct it. 
Dirt collects much faster in a 


Fig. 4—PassemMENTERIE Bopice TRIMMINGS. 


house in winter than in sum 

mer. This is partly because 
of the continually rising ash 

dust from furnaces and open 
fires. Part comes of the en- 
forced housing of the family, 
and the consequent increased 
litter, and harder use of car- 
pets and furniture. Part is 
street soil (always greater in 
winter), which is continually 
carried in on the clothes and 
shoes of the most careful in- 
mates. The heavy clothes 
and storm garments, the are 

tics, overshoes, and umbrel 

las, and the various defences 
against snow and mud which 
are necessary to protect house 
as well as inmates, each con 

tributes its proportion to the 
general uncleanness of the 
winter season. 

But although the fashion 
of house -cleaning may be 
old, the methods of conduct 
ing it may be of the newest. 
In these days of wonderful 
inventions in every branch 
of art and science even house- 
keeping can be improved. It 
is like every other profession. 
The more brains one puts 
into it,the more the hard work 
is lessened. For brains will 
always save work, while ac- 
complishing the same result. 

By planning and careful 
management, the house clean- 
ing need not annoy or incon- 
venience any member of the 
family. By using new in- 
ventions and quicker ways 
much of the labor can be 
lightened. Finally, it is false 
economy for the head of a 
family to do hard work her- 
self instead of hiring it done. 
The housekeeper’s time and 
nerve and strength constitute 
her capital, And it should 
never be drawn upon for 
light cause. Women are the 
money-savers, rather than the 
money-makers, of the world, 
but they often forget that it 
is possible to pay too dearly 
for their thrift. 
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JIM PURDY—MARTYR. 


HE three were sitting in the front parlor of the Purdy 

house. The ‘* Purdy Mansion,” the Hillville Argus 
called it,and made biweekly mention of the master thereof. 
He was also the owner of the cloth-mills without which 
Hillville would have been non-existent. 

He was three-fourths of the trio who sat together in the 
handsome room that May afternoon. Had his wife borne 
any other name than his she would have been a nonentity 
in his estimation. The Rev. Samuel Jones, of the Hillville 
Baptist Church, counted. for a little more, being a man 
While keeping up a decent show of respect for religion, 
“Jim” Purdy made no secret of his intention to go to 
heaven in his own way. He was a great reader, and had 
opinions upon many of the subjects presented by books 
and his fellow-men These opinions were tough and 
tightly twisted, and taut as sail ropes ina gale. The un- 
trained mind worked hard for what it got, and held to its 
gains with the dogged tenacity that makes the difference 
between belief and prejudice. 

He was doing all the talking now, and in strident tones 
that jarred the crystal pendants of the chandelier above 
his head. He had a bullet head; his face was red; his 
small black eyes winked shrewdly at the good points in 
his monologue ; his square chin bristled with a blue-black 
beard four days old 

He had not shaved or laid off his clothes during the fatal 
illness of the child who lay still and painless in the closed 
back parlor. Jim Purdy was at heart an affectionate 
father His two elder boys were away from home at 
boarding-school ; his only daughter was at Vassar College. 
Between fifteen-year-old Jim junior and little Asa, who 
died last night, there was a wide gap in age. 

** We miss him more’n I could have believed,” the reso- 
nant voice was saying. ‘‘ He kep’ the house lively, I can 
tell you. Always on the jump; shoutin’, singin’, and jaw- 
in’ back at his mother if she tried to manage him. Why, 
the little joker would even stand up to me when I took 
him in hand; but there! there!” for Mrs. Purdy was grop- 
ing in her pocket for her handkerchief, her small-featured 
face puckering pitifully in the attempt to control her 
feelings until she found it; ‘‘ where’s the use dwellin’ on 
what's gone forever and can’t be brought back? Fate, or 
Providence, or Kismet, or Allah, or whatever name you 
may put to it, hes ordained that the child be swep’ off the 
face of the earth. ‘Dust he is, and unter dust shall he 
return.’ That's Scripter, I believe, Mr. Jones ?” 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


“Those words ‘were not spoken of the soul,’ Mr. 
Purdy,” the pastor interjected, perfunctorily. 

** Maybe not. We'll not discuss that pint. As I take it, 
our business now is with the clay tenement out o’ which 
the principle o’ life hes fled. Bein’ lifeless, it is wuth no 
more in the eyes of a rational thinker what can rise soope- 
rior to prejudice and tradition and silly sentimentality —(no 
disrespect to your cloth, Mr. Jones, but some things ’most 
rile me into swearin’). To such a man’s intellec’ there is but 
one thing to do with this piece o’ clay. Science is a-raisin’ 
her v'ice all over the world ag’inst the perniseous and 
onhealthy and filthy practice of loadin’ the earth with cor 
ruptin’ flesh that p’isons the water we drink and the air 
we breathe. Dickens was a man of the people, and he had 
horse-sense, you bet! Listen to this, will you?” 

He swung his chair around on one leg to reach a book 
froma table. A slip of paper protruded from it to mark 
the page from which he proceeded to read, mouthing the 
words with a nasal twang and lunging hard upon impor 
tant phrases. 

*** A hemmed-in churchyard, pestiferous and obscene, 
whence malignant diseases are communicated to the bodies 
of our dear brothers and sisters who have not departed. . . . 
Here they lower our dear brother down a foot er so; 
here they sow him in corruption, to be raised in corrup 
tion ; an avenging ghost at many a sick-bedside ; a shame 
ful testimony to future ages how civilization and barbarism 
walked this boastful island together.’ 

*That’s about the size of it, Mr. J.!" slamming the sides 
of the book together with a sharp report. ‘And the 
quarter-hundredth part not told! Scientists and p/i-lan 
thropists tell us that each one of us owes a dooty to his 
fellow-creturs in this matter. I, for one, ain’t a-goin’ to 
shirk mine. Festerin’ flesh shall become clean dust, and 
corruptin’ bones innoc’ous ashes. The mortal remains 
of my child will go to the Cool Pool Cremertory to-morrow, 
as sure as I’m a livin’ man what tries to do his dooty by his 
brother man!” 

A shrill, weak wail interrupted him. The mother, a 
lean little woman in a rusty black gown, flung herself 
upon the floor at his feet and clasped his knees. 

“Oh, Jim! Jim! Jim/ how ken you? how ken you? 
An’ he your own chile! bone o’ your bone, an’ flesh o’ your 
flesh! an’ sech a pretty, lovin’, sweet baby! Oh, Brother 
Jones! he won’t hear to nothin’ I’ve said, when I begged 
an’ prayed him to bury my chile like a Christyan. His 
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heart’s’s hard as the nether millstone. Won't you speak to 
him in the name o’ the Lord, what give me my baby an’ 
let me keep him for two whole years?” 

As her husband arose abruptly her arms fell limp and 
straight to the floor; she rocked from side to side, moan 
ing, eyes closed, and the drenched features oddly drawn 
together toward the centre of her face. 

‘*Git up, "Liza Ann!” her lord commanded, but not 
harshly. ‘‘ Mr. Jones knows, and you had ought to, that 
Jim Purdy ain’t one to change his mind when it’s once 
sot. And it’s sot now—solid as the everlastin’ hills! Ef 
‘twasn’t that I make allowances for you as one o’ the 
weaker vessils, and a mother, and a slave to tradition, as 
you might say, I’d talk to you in a very diff’runt way. 
Mr. Jones ‘ll bear me witness that I don’t want to be hard 
on you. I want to let down your prejudices as easy as 
the nater of the case ‘ll allow. But this is a case o’ con 
science with me, and ef there's one thing obstinater’n Jim 
Purdy’s will, it’s his conscience. 

‘Set down here!” raising her gently and placing her in 
the chair from which he had risen. ‘ I ain’t denyin’ you're 
a good woman, accordin’ to your lights, but the world is 
a-movin’ on, child, toward the Perfectibility of Human- 
ity "—rolling the words unctuously from jaw to jaw— 
‘*and Science looks to the ’umblest of her sons to lend a 
hand. You ain't the only one what's ag’inst me in this 
matter. In p’int o’ fact, there ain't a man nor a woman 
in this community that’s with me. Your heathen man 
and your publican ain’t in it longside o’ me for erreligion 
and onnateralness. Ef the folks down there in the vil 
lage, built with my brains and my money, dared to mob 
me and take the whole business out o’ my hands, they'd 
do it, quick as wink! Mr. Jones hes heard all about it 
afore ever he come here to-day, a-pastorallin’ of ‘ poor Sis- 
ter Purdy.’ IL ain’t got no quarrel with him because he 
don't think nor feel ’s I do about cremation. Pastorallin’ 
and preachin’ accordin’ to the old way he was taught as a 
young man, is his trade. I don’t interfere with him, and 
he nor nobody else mustn’t interfere with me when I’m 
headed the way I mean to go. Every reformer hes got to 
play the martyr at one time or another, My time hes 
come, and I’m ready to step into line.” 

The circumstance that, as he declaimed, he undid and 
removed his cravat and collar to make way for the purple 
blood that inflamed and swelled his cheeks and forehead, did 
not destroy the real dignity of these last utterances. Mr. 








Jones was dimly appreciative of the man’s singleness of 
purpose, and reluctantly respected it. The wife stopped 
her whining moan, and sobbed under her breath behind 
her handkerchief. Her husband laid a firm hand upon 
ber shoulder. 

“One of these days you'll see things diff'runt, maybe. 
I've written into my will that my ~ 2 is to be disposed 
of similarly. By then I hope and trust you'll come ‘round 
to my way of thinkin’. Anyway ‘twon’t hurt you so 
bad’s this does. There’s where the mother of it comes in.” 

He looked after her as she rushed out of the room with 
a fresh outbreak of tears and wails, and smiled in dreary 
compassion ; 

“She takes it hard, poor thing! Truth is mighty and 
must prevail, but women—p’rticularly "Liza Ann’s sort o’ 
woman—don’t take kindly to new truths and scientific 
changes without they are backed up by gentlemen of 
your profession. When the Church goes in for purifyin’ 
this swelled-up globe—what’s a-reekin’ with pestilential 
gases—by Universal Cremation, the glorious Reform will 
be what the French call un fate accomply.” 

The meek inclination of the visitor's head may have 
been an involuntary tribute to the foreign phrase. Di- 
plomacy and common-sense united to dissuade him from 
the attempt to reason with or to reprove the bold thinker. 
Mr. Purdy did not go to church himself, but he paid a 
high price for his wife’s pew. Regarding the Church as 
the ally of law and order, and far preferable to the grog- 
shop as « resort for the ignorant, he lent it the weight of 
his approval. He encouraged his operatives to attend 
regularly, and was liberal in his subscriptions to religious 
festivals and Sunday-school excursions. From the bot- 
tom of his heart the pastor pitied the dead boy’s mother. 
With head and heart he considered cremation of the dead 
unchristian, cruel to the survivors, and utterly abhorrent 
to the finest instincts of human nature. But Mr. Purdy 
was not a person to be meddled with, and, after all, who 
had the legal or moral right to oppose him? 

So the man of peace picked up his hat after Mrs. 
a hasty exit, and avoiding the host’s keen eyes, 
mumbled, still meekly, that he ‘‘ must be going, and hoped 
that Sister Purdy would have grace given her according 
to her day.” 

‘* Ef she hesn’t, she’ll hev to do ’s lots of other folks hev 
hed to—rub along upon short commons,” rejoined the 
husband. ‘‘ When sentimentality and prejudice and even 
Christianity stand upon the track of progress, they must 
go down! I'll walk along with you’s fur’s the doctor’s— 
if you must go.” 

On the way he explained that his errand was on his 
wife’s behalf. 

‘* Her nervous system is all strung up, and if something 
ain't done to make her sleep she'll go clean out of her 
mind to-morrow. I'l) hev her take the last look at the 
little chap to-night, and then give her the medicine—a 
good sift dose what will keep her asleep until I’m off 
with him. She finds it hard to believe it, just now, but I 
do want to spare her pain when I can.” 

As minister and manufacturer walked amicably to- 
gether down the hill, two women watehed them from an 
upper window. .Susan Farley, the taller of the pair, had 
‘hired as help” with Mrs. Purdy twenty years ago, and 
only left her to marry Ben Farley, Mr. Purdy’s farmer. 
‘They lived nearly a mile from the ‘‘ mansion,” in a snug 
cottage bought with their joint savings, and the friendly 
relations between the families were strengthened by the 
exchange of faithful labor for liberal wages, and the inter- 
change of neighborly kindnesses, for which money was 
neither offered nor expected. Susan had come to her ex- 
mistress's help at the first news of Asa’s dangerous illness, 
and remained with her until he was beyond the need of 
human ministrations. She had dressed him for the last 
sleep, and had come over this afternoon after a brief stay 
in her own home to see if she could be useful in any way. 
She brought from her garden a great handful of lilies-of- 
the-valley to lay within the coffin. 

Mrs. Purdy snatched them from the giver’s hand, and 
flung them pases out of the window. 

“Why should I put flowers in his pretty fingers? 
They'll all go into the fire together! Ob, my Lord! 
can't stand it! I can’t live through it! I can’t! J can’t!” 

Catching sight of ber husband and pastor, she pointed 
fiercely to them : 

‘There they go! There’s as much heart in one as in 
the other. I hed hoped my minister wouldn’t let this 
horrid thing be done. I was fool enough to think he or 
the Church would interfere and insist that my sweet-lamb 
should be buried in consecrated ground, ‘in the sure 
an’ certain hope of a glorious resurrection!" That’s what 
Brother Jones said over your little Soosie’s grave—you 
mind? And all about the precious seed buried in the 
ground till the spring-time! Soosan!” clutching the 
other's arm, the strained whine sinking into a sharp whis- 
per, “do you know, I can’t help feelin’ as if my boy ’Il 
miss the chance of resurrection if he’s put into that ery 
furnace—heated seven times, they say it is. Who ever 
heard o’ seed comin’ up out o’ ashes? Oh, my Lord!” she 
cried again, wringing her hands toward heaven, ‘‘I can’t 
bearit! I can’t, nohow!” 

Tears were raining down her companion’s cheeks. She 
was of stouter fibre than her friend, mentally and phys- 
ically, and the grasp into which she gathered the mourn- 
er’s hot quivering hands was admonitory rather than 
soothing. 

‘* Hush for a minute, an’ listen tome! I wouldn't stand 
it, if Twas into your place. That child is yourn /—a piece 
o’ your body an’ part o’ your very soul! His father—let 
him be Jim Purdy, or Sim Anybody-else—'ain't got no 
right to make this affliction heavier for you than it’s 
boun’ to be. You're talkin’ God's truth when you say 
that the seed of the angel he’ll change to on the Las’ Da 
had ought to be put away in the dark, warm, sweet eart 
till them that sleep in the dust shall rise, glorified bodies. 
Ben ‘n’ mo—we over First Corinthians, fifteenth 
chapter, after I got home this mornin’, an’ ef it means 
anything, it means Christian burial an’ not heathen burn- 
in’. 1 ain’t a-sayin’ this to work up your feelin’s agin, 
but to make you understand what the rights of a believ- 
in’ Christian mother are.” 

“| hope I am a Christyan!” broke in the distraught 
listener. ‘But I’m rebellious under the rod, Soosan ! 
awful rebellious!” 

‘You'd ought to be when a man holds the rod. This 
ain’t the Lord’s dealin’s. Ben ’n’ me will help you out o’ 
the worst part of it. But you must do your part. 
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down here on the bed, an’ I'll bring you up a cup o’ tea, 
an’ then you can listen sensible-like to what I've got to 


say.” 

Yrs. Purdy was alone, lying quietly among the pillows, 
and the lingering fragrance of the tea mingled with the 
cool scent of hyacinths and lilacs stealing up from the 
garden, when the bulky form of her husband blocked up 
the doorway. The moon was at the full; it was lighter 
out-of-doors than in the chamber. - 

“You here, "Liza Ann ?” he asked, tentatively. 

*“‘Comein, Jim. I've been restin’ for a spell, an’ feel to 
be quite some ca’mer,” was the unlooked-for response, 
languidly uttered. ‘‘ Want me for anything ?” 

e advanced into the room, relief in attitude and tone. 

‘That's first rate! I knew you'd come ‘round after 
a while. We've always pulled together straight, old lady, 
and neither of us ain't goin’ to balk at this time o’ “ry 

In the reaction from the apprehension with which he 
had mounted the stairs, he took her hand and stooped to 
kiss her forehead. Not being sensitive, he was not re- 
buffed by the limp non - responsiveness of fingers and 
form, and the silence with which his remarks were re- 
ceived. 

“I come up to say that we—Mr. pe and me— 
are goin’ to—screw on the top now, and if you’d like to 
take a last look—” 

The silence was long enough to embarrass even him 
before Mrs. Purdy raised herself to slide off the side of 
the bed opposite to that on which he stood, and leaned 
over to pull on her shoes before announcing, 

“I'm ready, if you are.” 

There was a light in the lower room—a Rochester lamp 
—and the undertaker stood ready to uncover the casket, 
his hand on the loose lid. Before the mother approached 
it she paused to turn down the lamp-wick, which was 
smvking. She was deathly pale, and looked every day 
of her forty-five years as the glare struck upon her face; 
but her husband had never admired her more, never felt 
so proud of her as at the unexpected evidence she was 
giv ug of what he inly characterized as “‘ grit.” 

**Be blamed if I ever thought ’twas in the old girl!” 
he added to his penitent self. 

She did not fail him in the leave-taking he had secretly 
dreaded. The stricture about his pulsing throat when he 
gazed upon the placid prettiness of his boy’s face made 
the mother’s new-found calmness the more surprising. 
After kissing the cold lips on which the mystic sweetness 
of the death-smile had settled since she last looked upon 
her darling, she lingered to alter the arrangement of the 
golden curls the scissors had never touched. 

“The hair ain’t quite nateral,” explaining the action. 
**It used to be more so fashion.” 

She waited to see the cover replaced and screwed fast. 
One might have thought her curious rather than sadly in- 
terested” in the operation. Not a tear or sob had escaped 
her in her husband's hearing when he found her waiting 
for him in the hall after he had seen the undertaker to 
the outer door. 

‘Hadn't you better lock this door, Jim ?” she suggest- 
ed. ‘An’ the fuldin’ doors, too, between the parlors. 
"T would seem decenter-like, an’ somehow safer.” 

“There’s nothin’ can hurt him now,” he answered, 
somewhat gruffly for the pressure upon his windpipe. 

But he did as she advised, putting both keys into his 
pocket. His fingers encountered there the packet of nar- 
cotic powder, and he drew it out. 

‘I went down to the doctor's this afternoon, and got 
something to make you sleep,” he said, giving it to her. 
‘*It’s to be taken at bedtime, and is warranted to send 
you off to the Land o’ Nod by fast express. Through 
ticket and no way-stations "—awkwardly jocular. 

Her fingers closed suddenly and tightly upon the paper ; 
a queer flush and flash went over her face ; she almost 
laughed. Then she caught herself up in a half-frightened 

asp. 
’ Does it taste bad ?”—her voice muffled, her eyes down- 
cast upon the tiny parcel. 

‘I guess not. A bit bitter, maybe. Doctor said it 
must be mixed in sugar ’n’ water. I want you should get 
a good night’s sleep, ‘Liza Ann. I'm kinder worried 
about you. I ain’t the cruelest husband ever was, for all 
you may think.” 

“I never said you was, Jim”—simply yn ge & 
“Will you come in to supper? It’s been ready quite 
some time.” 

It was not possible for even a philosophical father to be 
light-hearted in the circumstances, but Jim Purdy un- 
doubtedly anteres the excellent meal. He was a liberal 
provider and liked to “ live well.” 

“You haven't been into the kitchen, I guess,” he said, 
by-and-by, setting down his emptied cup and smacking 
his lips; “the coffee has a kind o’ bitterish ‘tang’ to it, ’s 
if Bridget had let it boil over, or something. But this 
sally-lunp tastes like your makin’.” 

His wife ‘‘made a long arm” for his cup, and rinsed 
it out fussily with hot water, her hand shaking and lips 
whitening. 

**Maybe I didn’t put ‘nough sugar into the first cup. 
I'll try again.” 

She was in such a hurry to please him that she ran the 
cup over with scalding coltes, slopping it upon her fingers 
and the cloth, without seeming to notice the accident. 

‘Soosan Farley made the sally-lunn,” she observed, 
with elaborate composure, in handing the replenished cup 
to him. ‘She didn’t go bome till after sundown.” 

“There ain’t too many of her kind in these parts!” re- 
turned Jim, none the less feelingly because his mouth was 
stuffed with a fresh piece of sally-lunn. ‘‘The day of 
trouble is the time for findin’ out who your friends are.” 

**T hain’t got no better frien’ in the world than Soosan,” 
Mrs. Purdy sod chokingly, then pushed back her chair 
and left the room. 

Jim Purdy finished his supper in thoughtful solitude, 
lighted his pipe, and made the rounds of stable-yard, gar- 
den, and lawn. The night was bland and f nS 
two days’ rain —the ‘‘ blossom-storm” of mid-May— had 
left the lilacs ablow and freshened the byacinths, tulips, 
and jonquils that were his wife's pride. He snuffed up 
audibly the prodigal odors they gave out as he strolled 
along the spavelied wollen and smiled indulgently in think- 
ing of the scrawny, sallow little body who had been a dim- 
pled beauty in his eyes five-and-twenty years ago. ‘Liza 
Ann had worked hard when work meant dollars and cents 
to him. She had been economical, patient, dutiful—and 
he was not the easiest mau in the township to get along 
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with. His tongue had a sg side to it, and his wife got 
the full weight of his irascible moods. 

**God forgive me !” he said, aloud, just there. 

His pipe was out, and before refilling it he pulled down 
a branch of lilac and buried his nose in the wet masses of 

yure scentliness. Somehow the flowers reminded him of 
fittle Asa. A sharp thrust of regretful memory gave him 
a heartache, and salt moisture stung his eyelids. He used 
to call the child ‘* the son of his old age.” He was fifty 
when Asa was born, and a baby in the house made him 
feel ever so much younger during those two years. Such 
a pretty, emg saucy, ‘‘smart’’ young rascal as he was! 
*‘And by this time day after to-morrow there'll be 
nothin’ to show for them two years but a handful of 
ashes |” 
He shuddered at the formulated horror. Not that he 
had any thought of rpm aoe g his purpose. Since dust and 
ashes were to be the end of it, better the quick fire than 
slow corruption. 
The air was | ag see still and drowsy with moonlight. 
He bethought him how little sleep he had had lately, and 
pail oy is bed would feel, with the spring mattress, 
, fine sheets, and fat pillows. As the factory clock 
struck nine he was lazily glad it was so late. Nine o'clock 
was bedtime for a tired man who had a long and a trying 
journey before him on the morrow. 
His wife met him in the lower hall. She was still curi- 
ously calm, but her eyes glittered, and there were reddish 
spots upon her sallow cheek-bones. 
“I've sent Bridget to bed an’ locked up the house,” she 
said. ‘‘ We'd ought to get to bed early—don’t you think ?” 
“ Yes, dear.” 
He had not called her that before since the night Asa 
was born, when, for a while, they thought herdying. She 
reddened hotly at the word, and her startled, upward 

lance cut him like a whip-lash. He put his arm about 
er. 

“You're a good woman, and a gamy one as ever lived. 
I wish things weren't so deucedly rough on you just now. 
Yes, we'll turn in a away. I'm so confoundedly sleep 
that I've pretty nigh yawned my head off for the last half- 


our. 

He had laid his head upon one of the fat pillows, when 
he called sleepily to his wife, who was moving about in 
the next room—as he supposed, preparing for bed. ‘‘I 
say, Liza Ann, don't forget the sleepin’-powder!” 

“T ain’t likely to,” he thought or dreamed he heard her 


say. 

Fitteen minutes later she heard him snore, and appeared 
in the open door, fully dressed, with a candle in her hand, 
which she shaded with her open palm. Jim’s clothes 
were upon a chair at the bed-head. She went straight to 
them, set down the light on the floor, and noiselegsly took 
from the pockets a key and a small screw-driver. Then 
she stole away as soundlessly, carrying the light with her. 

She had oiled the hinges and lock of the back door 
earlier in the evening. in going out at ten o'clock she 
drew _it to after her without click or jar, and slipped from 
the shadow of the house into that of the lilac hedge divid- 
ing the lawn from the kitchen-garden. In her black gown 
ont the shaw] that muffled head and shoulders she was 
only a little darker than the shades cast by the cloudless 
moon, Outside of the wicket gate at the bottom of the 

rden she halted to rest. The house she had left was as 
ightless as were the more distant cottages of the village 
and the many windows in the huge black bulk of the fac- 
tory. In the woods on the other side of the creek, to her 
left, a hound was hunting rabbits upon his own responsi- 
bility, bayingas he ran. But for the melancholy yelp the 
world was as still as the dead weight hidden under the 
shaw! —a weight that had dragged the strength from her 
limbs and the breath from her lungs in her a flight. 

She must go more slowly. She must, also, keep close 
to the orchard wall, instead of striking across the smoother 
space where the scantily clothed trees threw such thin 
shadows. Elder thickets, brambles, and coarse grasses 
and weeds lined both sides of the stone wall, all dripping 
with rain and dew. Her feet were wet, and her skirts 
draggled before she had gone twenty paces ; the briers 
whipped her ankles; the bushes caught in the fringe of 
her shaw]. When she again paused for breath, something 
rustled in the weeds and ran across her foot. Hardly 
stifling a scream, she clasped her burden more closely and 
hurried onward. If only her strength would hold out 
until she could A pe the woods beyond which was the 
Farley cottage, would sit down upon a stump or log 
and rest in comparative safety, out of sight of the house 
and the road. Anybody looking out of the back windows 
of her home, or driving along the highway, might espy 
the misshapen figure skulking by the orchard wall, and 
come to see what it all meant. And nobody must know— 
nobody! Having gone so far with the desperate advent- 
ure, retreat was impossible. 

She was but a stone's cast from the covert, when she 
trod into a hole masked by trailing grasses, and pitched 
forward with violence that stunned her into unconscious- 
ness. There was a minute of absolute darkness and for- 
getfulness ; then breath returned to the chest, conscious 
thought to the brain. Raising herself to her hands and 
feet, she saw her baby lying on the grass a few feet away, 
where the fall had tossed him from her arms. 

She crept towards him, snatched him to her bosom, and 
fell to feeling of the little arms, legs, back, and head, now 
fairly beside herself with the unspeakable horror of it all. 

“Oh, my baby! my baby!” she cried, shrilly ; “‘ have I 
hurt you? My darling! my poor darling!” 

The head sank of its own weight, but in a motion that 
was marvellously lifelike, upon her breast; the pallid face, 
the whiter for the moonlight, almost smiled, as she pressed 


kiss after kiss upon the still mouth, and murmu words 
of love and thankfulness. 
Rolling up ber precious charge in the shawl, she hugged 


it hard to her heart, arose stiffly, and staggered onward. 
The stillness of the scene, the whiteness of the sleeping 
moon-rays, grew unearthly and oppressive. Supernatural 
dread got hold upon her usually dull imagination. That 
which she carried against her ee my in weight, and 
chilled her through and through. hen the woods were 
reached the coolness and silence of the night deepened with 
the gloom. Boughs shook threateningly between her and 
the pale glimpses of the sky overhead; weird and ominous 
whisperings ran from one tree-bole to another. A ghostly 
young birch-tree leaned across the path and clutched at 

as she passed, ae her start aside and clasp the 
baby the more tightly. If she were to stop for one second 
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now, she could never goon again; if she were to trip and 
fall she would not have strength to rise. 

‘‘Mamma must be careful! careful! careful!" she 
crooned, incoherently, over the cold face she could not see 
now for the black shadows of close hemlocks and cedars. 
**She won't let her precious fall again, and nobody shall 
take him away from her. No, no, never, never, never /” 

She was muttering as ln | when Susan Farley ran 
out of the gate, where she was keeping watch, to meet the 
unsteady figure that emerged from the forest, and with 
gentle force took the dead child into her strong arms. 

Ben was close behind his helpmeet. Both spoke sooth- 
ingly in guarded tones in leading the dazed woman into 
the ‘‘ best room” of the cottage. A bright light was there ; 
the curtains were down and shutters closed, that no chance 
ray should attract the attention of any belated passer-by. 
Sd re a table draped with a white cloth was a cradle, from 
which the rockers had been removed; a cover of newer 
boards lay beside it; it was lined with pure linen, a soft 
pillow awaited the baby’s head, and white flowers—ane- 
mones, lilies-of-the-valley, hyacinths, and narcissus—half 
filled the little cot. 

**It was my Susie’s,” said Mrs. Farley,softly.. “1 thought 
it wouldn't seem so lonesomelike for him. Kiss him now, 
and we'll put him to bed for a long, sweet sleep. He'll 
awake, well and rested, in the Morning.” 

Directed by her, the other mother, as in a dream, knelt 
with the husband and wife, while big Ben, in a voice that 
gave way utterly, twice, read from the Bible propped open 
against the coffin : 

“** Behold I shew you a mystery: We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal must put on immortality’” —and so on, to, ‘“‘ ‘ Thanks 
be to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jeaus Christ.’” 

The grave had been dug at the end of the lily-bed, and 
was lined with spicy, elastic hemlock and balsam twigs. 
Ben could not speak now, and it was Susan who said, 
through fast-dropping tears : 

“* In the sure and blessed hope of a glorious immortality 
we commit this dear body to the earth. Dust to dust, and 
ashes to ashes |’ 

Before the clods were thrown in, she drew Mrs. Purdy 
back into the cottage. 

** Ben will tend to the rest,” she snid, tenderly. ‘‘ Early 
to-morrow there'll be no sign o’ nothin’ but a bigger new 
bed all set out with lily-bulbs. The baby ‘ll sleep sweet 
an’ safe under them till the dear Lord calls to him that it’s 
time to get up. Now I'll see you the best part o’ the way 
home. Don't you try to talk! We ’ain’t done nothin’ but 
our dooty, Ben’n’ me. Ef you're comforted the least bit, 
that’s. all we want to know.” 

The “' best part o’ the way home” was clear to the bush 
door of the ‘‘mansion,” and up the stairs, past the room 
where Jim Purdy slept like a drunken man, into the quiet 
adjoining chamber. The faithful friend did not leave her 
mistress until she got her into her night-clothes, and lifted 
the thin, shivering body into bed. Finally she adminis- 
on a hot toddy, ‘‘to keep off a cold and put you to 
sleep.” 

Mrs. Purdy had not awakened when her spouse shook 
off his heavy sleep by sheer force of will. He had gone to 
bed with the definite purpose of. getting up in season to 
catch the 8.30 train to the city, whence he was to go 
in the evening to Cool Pool! He would trust nobody 
but himself to consign the remains of his son to the Cre- 
matory officials. That the duty was painful made it all 
the more imperative. If he had ever doubted that he was 
the stuff out of which martyrs are moulded, he dismissed 
the misgiving in standing beside his sleeping wife and 
seeing how aged and haggard she had grown under the 
ordeal of the past week. 

‘All this rumpus hes worn upon her s’prisingly,” he 
mused, in genuine concern. ‘I only hope she won't break 
down entirely under it. I ’most wish I hed let the other 
children come home to the funeral—” 

He brought himself up abruptly. There had been no 
funeral for the ‘‘lump of clay.” From the moment life 
forsook it the body was a common and dishonored thing, 
to be got out of the way as completely and expeditiously 
as Was convenient to the living. His heart smote him 
hard in recalling how his wife had wailed and sobbed 
when he forbade any form of burial service. 

“ Anybody would think you loved the child’s body 
more 'n his soul,” he had said, roughly. ‘* What’s a-lyin’ 
over there in that coffin ain’t him. It’s what he’s shook 
off, and ain’t worth keepin’. It had ought to be dealt 
with as we do with all cast-off things that ain’t fit for no- 
body's use—throw ‘em in the creek, or burn’emup. The 
safety 0’ society and the cause o’ science require me to 
act accordin’ to my conscience and common-sense and 
common humanity.” 

He said it all over to himself, and yet more strongly, in 
leaving his wife’s room and going on tiptoe down to his 
early breakfast. He rehearsed it all the way to town and 
during the night journey to Cool Pool. All the way he 
carried with him the vision of the sunken, withered visage 
he had left lying among the pillows in the room where 
her baby had died. Something was due to a mother’s 
<r Had he paid the debt honestly? 

e had occasion to ask the question many times more in 
the course of the next fortnight. When he returned to 
his home on the afternoon of the third day after leaving 
it, his wife was in a low delirious stupor, with Susan Far- 
ley in close attendance. In three days more a city phy- 
sician was telegraphed for to consult with the village prac- 
titioner. 

‘The vital forces are alarmingly feeble,” said the town 
doctor. ‘ She has no ambition to live,” the country Galen 
told the husband. 

“It’s been all on account of losin’ her boy, and what 
went along with it, 1 expect,” answered the martyr to 
science and principle, in gruff, uneven accents that made 
the doctor stare stupidly. 

Jim Purdy wore neither collar nor neck-tie when he 
alighted at the Hillville station after the journey to Cool 
Pool—a sure indication to the initiated of mental and moral 
ferment. He had put on neither collar nor cravat since 
he returned; his blue-black beard was like a shoe-brush; 
he said little, and made that little hot and strong. 

‘“«’'Twas quite some like Abraham and Isaac, when you 
come to think of it—his carrying out a principle in that 
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way,” commented the doctor, who was a deacon in the 
Reformed Dutch Church, to Ben Farley one day. 

Ben was digging in his garden, and kept on with his 
work after the buggy and sorrel mare were drawn up on 
the outside of his fence. 

**Mrs. Purdy she don't see it in that light — being a 
woman and a mother.” 

Thus the man of medicine wound up a dissertation upon 
the comparative cheapness and healthfulness of cremation 
over burial. 

** Just so!” quoth Ben, never lifting his head. 

That evening he slouched up to the Purdy mansion, and 
was admitted by his wife to the sick-room. He brought 
with him a bunch of violets, and silently laid them upon 
the pillow. The wan woman opened her eyes and drew 
in a long breath. 

‘“* There’s oceans more where they came from, ma’am,” 
announced Ben’s breezy accents. ‘‘ An’ I wish you could 

ust see how that ’ere new lily-bed o’ mine hes took hold. 

t’s like a field what the Lord hes blessed. When I went 
out ‘fore sunrise this mornin’ an’ see the dew a shinin’ on 
the leaves that’s a-puttin’ out like mad, an’ the trees 
a-shakin’ down shadders all over them, an’ smelled of the 
clover in the air, says I to yoo says I, ‘Mrs. Purdy 
hes jes got fur to see that ‘ere lily-bed in full bloom nex’ 
spring.’ It’s like a sign an’ a message of the incorruptible 
what's sure ’n’ certain to be raised some day. ‘T least 
that’s how it looks to me.” 

It was July and the clover was cut before Mrs. Purdy 
could spend an afternoon with Susan Farley. Ben had 
built a rustic seat in a lilac arbor close to the long, care- 
fully tended lily-bed, and this became her favorite resort. 
When another May came around the orchard path was 
worn bare by her feet, and the affluence of bloom whiten- 
ing the “new bed” seemed to bring strength with refresh- 
ment to her soul. 

She never spoke of these visits to her husband. He 
never breathed a syllable to mortal man or woman of what 
happened at Cool Pool the year before, when the casket he 
had escorted two hundred miles was opened. The Cre- 
matory people were paid, and well paid, to hold their 
tongues. tt is therefore the more inexcusable that a 
cautious rumor still creeps about that neighborhood, of a 
small coffin brought from the country and another State, 
which held, instead of a child’s body, a heavy stone 
wrapped in many swathings of flannel. The father was 
evidently thunderstruck by the revelation, but speedily 
recovering his composure, begged—or ordered—and, it has 
been said, paid a for obedience to his orders, that 
the story should go no further. 

“Tt ain’t a trick,” he said. ‘No creatur’ livin’ what 
knows me would do me such an onhuman turn as that out 
o’ spite or meddlin’ interference. Them remains is safe 
with them that set store by the child, and think they are 
honorin’ what's left of him. I won't have no scandal, nor 
ro blanked newspaper talk about this—you understand ? 

or”— with an unregenerate set of the jaw that came near 
being vicious—‘‘I won’t give nobody the satisfaction of 
knowin’ and tellin’ how I was hindered from carryin’ out 
— I hold to be a scientific principle and a sacred 

ooty.”” 
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N RS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD has al- 

ways been a frequent and favorite contributor to 
Harper's Bazar, and its readers will be pleased to learn 
that the New England Woman’s Press Club did itself the 
honor of giving a reception to Mrs. Spofford at the Parker 
House, Boston, on the afternoon of the 12th of March. 
To those who know Mrs. Spofford no words are needed 
to describe her beautiful personality, combining as she 
does rare grace and tact with a piquant wit and a delicate 
charm of manner neq eon her own. Her youthful suc- 
cess in literature has been often the theme of comment, 
but the hand which wrote the Amber Gods has never lost 
its cunning, and her latest stories are unsu by her 
earliest. v. Doctor Donald, of Boston, says that he has 
read one of Mrs. Spofford’s stories thirty times, and an- 
other fastidious critic finds the ‘‘ Tragic Story of Binns,” 
in Mrs, Spofford’s collection entitled The Scarlet ‘ 
an incomparable bit of American humor. Among those 
who paid Mrs. Spofford the compliment of being present 
at her reception were Arthur Gilman, Mrs. Kate Gannet 
Wells, Alice Brown, Mrs. John D. Long, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Hezekiah Butterworth, Kate Sanborn, Henry 
Blackwell, John Harbour, and a throng of other notable 
people. 





The first social meeting of the Chiropean, the latest ad- 
dition to the sisterhood of women’s clubs, was held on 
Thursday, March 19th, in the a mansion, corner of 
Bedford Avenue and Ross Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
About two hundred women sat down to the elaborate 
luncheon which was served at one o'clock. The tables 
were decorated with crimson tulips and orchids. The 

uests of honor were Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. 
fortens W. Chapman, president of the Brooklyn Wo- 
man’s Club, and Mrs. Truman J. Backus. Upon adjourn- 
ment to the music-room the programme for the afternoon, 
in charge of the Committee on Home and Society, of which 
Mrs. Daniel T. Wilson is chairman, was rendered. The 
president, Mrs. Alvah G. Brown, was especially felicitous 
in the introduction of the speakers. 

Mrs. Chapman extended the greeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman’s Club to the new organization, congratulating 
the members upon the brilliant and successful inaugu- 
ration of the social life of the club. The programme in- 
cluded songs by Miss Jennie Figgis and Miss Francesca 
J. Meyer, a poem by Lilian Chambers, and a consideration 
of the topic ‘Is the Typical Nineteenth-Century Woman 
endangering Home Life by her Outside Interests?” Pa- 
ve on this theme were read by Mrs. Witherbee, Mrs. 

ussell, Mrs. Bartram, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Duryea. 
An animated discussion followed the essays. 

The Chiropean, although the youngest club, is alrendy 
among the largest, numbering one hundred and eighty 
members, with a formidable waiting list. Although organ- 

by the women of the East End, its membership em- 
braces a number of women from other sections of Brook- 
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lyn. The enthusiasm of the members is great, and com- 
mittees are already organized for special work. 


The Cambridge Club of Brooklyn, an active organiza- 
tion, which numbers some of the most cultured and 
thoughtful women of the city among its members, held 
its sixth annual reception at the home of Mrs. Hollenback 
on the evening of the 19th. Mrs. Margaret H, Welch is 
president of the Cambridge Club. Am the guests of 
the occasion were Lieutenant Robert E. Peary, U.S. N., 
and Mrs. Peary, Dr. and Mrs. Truman J. Backus, Mrs. 
William J. Helmuth, Mr. John A. Taylor, and others. 


The New York City Chapter of the Children of the 
American Revolution hela its first meeting on Saturday, 
March 14th, at the residence of Mrs. Mary Wright Woot- 
ton. Many of the chapter’s hundred young members were 
present, and greatly enjoyed the exercises, which consist- 
ed of prayer by the chaplain, Rev. Dr. E. H. Cleveland, 
Archdeacon of the new Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
the singing of ‘‘ My Country, ‘tis of Thee,” and addresses 
by Mrs. Wootton, Mrs. Donald McLean, and the chapter's 
president, Mrs. William Cummings Story, who offered a 
prize to the member who should bring in the largest num- 
ber of new recruits. One of the objects decided upon was 
to found circulating libraries by each small patriot con- 
tributing a book. Mr. Metzler and Mr. Theedore Weed 
amused the meeting with humorous recitations and patri- 
otic verses. 


The Colonial Dames of the State of New York gave, on 
Thursday, March 12th, one of the most brilliant social . 
and patriotic functions ever held in New York. It was 
the society’s first social affair outside of members’ houses, 
and it called together representatives from the different 
State societies of" Dames,” and also from other patriotic 
orders, of both sexes. The entertainment took the form 
of a ‘Colonial breakfast,” the guests arriving shortly 
after noon. They were received in the parlors opening 
off the white and gold ballroom, which were —- 
in true Colonial fashion with priceless bits of furniture 
and ornaments—the ‘‘Dames’” family heirlooms loancd 
for the occasion. At one end hung an original Washi- 
ington portrait by Gilbert Stuart; at the other stood 
a duinty writing - desk, the gift of Washington to the 
fair Anne Stuart on her wedding-day, when he gave the 
bride away to the fortunate man, General Philip Church. 
Breakfast was served in the ballroom, gorgeously draped 
with flags of America and other lands, and the banners of 
the thirteen original colonies. Bowls of crimson and or- 
ange tulips decorated the tables; and the chaste menu- 
booklet of parchment, stamped with the thirteen original 
seals, was tied with dainty orange bows, while the ices 
were served in Continental cocked hats of buff and blue, 
with tricolored rosette on one side. 


The amount of sewing accomplished during the Lenten 
season shows what fashionable women can do when 
they really interest themselves in anything. There have 
been more than ever started this Lent, and each 
and every one is in full swing. No less than ten prom- 
inent ones are at work. There are smaller ones also. A 
system of fines is a part of each, and absent members have ~ 
to pay. Two — each week is the ordinary amount 
of work distributed, and they must be finished, or a fine 
is imposed. The O. N. class, so called after Mrs. Ciaries 
Oelrichs and Mrs. Neilson, is ergy the largest and most 
fashionable. It meets every Friday, and the list of mem- 
bers includes all the fashionable names. Sometimes there 
is reading or music, and the last meeting of the class, 
which is held at the residence of Mrs. Theodore Have- 
meyer, is an elaborate entertainment. This class really 
accomplishes a vast deal of work, and the Foundling Asy- 
lum, which is the principal recipient, is greatly helped by 
the garments which are donated, and which are most care- 
fully made. 

A few of the prominent Catholic women of the city 
meet once a week at a convent, and there embroider 
vestments and stoles for the Church. The work done at 
this class is most beautiful and costly. There are religious 
reading and instruction given by the Sisters while the 
class is at work. 

Even children have their Lenten sewing - classes, and 
small tots of eight learn to sew well at the meetings. 
They generally make fancy articles, which are sold at 
fairs after Easter; but one class, where the children’s ages 
range from eleven to fourteen, makes garments for the 
children in a ward at one of the hospitals. 


The New York Cooking-School is an extremely inter- 
esting place to visit these days. Besides the usual classes 
there are private lessons given, which are quite fashion- 
able at present. Six or eight women form a class, who 
meet once or twice a week, as they elect. They generally 
choose the morning, and then eat for luncheon what they 
have cooked. The rooms are light and airy, every ap- 
pliance of modern and ancient cookery is forth-coming, 
and the daintiest and most appetizing dishes are concoct- 
ed. Some ladies send their cooks to be instructed in all 
the newest sauces, etc., but it has been universally con- 
ceded that it is well to thoroughly understand how every- 
thing should be cooked one’s self. 

The teachers are very poe and look so attractive in 
their costume of pink and white gingham, with big white 
aprons made with ruffled bibs, and their smart white caps, 
that it is not wonderful that cooking as a profession is 
added to the woman’s possibilities of earning money. 

Miss Cameron, the daughter of Sir Roderick Cameron, 
Miss Whitney, Miss Kernochan, Miss Wetmore, Mrs. How 
land Davis, Miss Baldwin, Miss Iselin, Miss Hoyt, Miss 
Newbold, and Miss Hadden are all enrolled as pupils. 

The good done by this cooking-school is far-reaching 
in its effects. The free classes from the missions have 
carried comfort to —_ a squalid home, for the little 
girls are most carefully instructed, not only how to cook, 

ut to set a table, and, above all, to make the best of every- 
thing, to prepare and make appetizing the cheap cuts of 
beef, and to utilize every scrap of food. 

The first class of colored girls began last week, and an 
interesting sight it was to watch them at work, and their 
eagerness not to miss one word of the pretty teacher. 

iss Emily Huntingdon, who is in charge, has every 
reason to be satisfied with what she is accomplishing, but 
there are many to be reached, and it does not do to stop 
working for » moment if one would succeed. 





RENCH SPRING COSTUMES. 


COSTUME from Félix is of black moiré satin, The 

4 skirt is extremely wide, and is made with godets 
Across the front breadth and extending over on the side 
breadths, and for quite a distance up the skirt, is a braid- 
ing in green and gold, which is strikingly effective against 
the black. The waist is made with jacket effect, and the 
full skirts of the basque as well as the fronts of the jacket 
are also braided with green and gold. Two straps of 
the embroidery are turned back from the vest, and reach 
almost to the sleeves, which are very odd, all the fulness 
starting from a big double bow just below the shoulder- 
line. The collar is high, and turned over at the points, 
showing an inside braiding. The vest is of green watered 
silk, quite covered with ruffles’of white lace 

The capote worn with this costume is of fancy mauve 
straw, with soft flat bows of black velvet held down with 
rhinestone buckles on either side. A bird of-paradise in 
black surmounts the top of the hat, its opened wings and 
tail forming aigrettes 

A spring gown from Rouff illustrated on page 289 shows 
some novel features. The waist isof rose-colored mousse 
line de soie trimmed with white lace, which is put on to 
fall in jabot effect through the sleeves and on the front. 
On the shoulders are flat bows of spangled ribbon. These 
bows are also on the skirt just below the belt. The skirt 
is of mastic-colored taffeta silk, and is gathered slightly 
atthe hips. On either side of the front breadth is a flounce 
of lace falling jabot fashion to the hem 

The hat is of black straw, the front covered with black 
ostrich plumes, with a large chou of rose taffeta at the left 
side. It is from Carlier 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


] AS any one heard of what the girls call a ‘‘ Chicago 

Luncheon"? It seems to be quite the rage now, 
and certainly is ‘‘ up to date,” if nothing else. After the 
following description one may form her own ideas of 
what the present customs are leading us to. The invita- 
tions for said ‘‘ Chicago Luncheon,” numbering perhaps 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty, are sent out 
on printed cards by the hostess, as her dinner cards are, 


viz.: ‘‘Mrs. Brown requests the pleasure of Miss Robin- 
son's company at luncheon on Thursday, April the ninth, 
from twelve to two o'clock.” The guests are received at 


the entrance of the drawing-room, as at an afternoon re- 
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SPRING RECEPTION TOILETTE FROM PARIS. 


ception. The dining-room is de- 
corated with flowers and plants. 
Small tables are scattered about, 
daintily set with shaded candle- 
sticks, and flowers to match, bon- 
bon - dishes, etc. Each table is 
laid for from four to six guests, 
and there is a waiter assigned to 
each one. As so many are asked, 
the women generally make up par- 
ties among themselves, that is to 
say, they arrange to lunch among 
friends instead of sitting next to 
strangers, as is often the case at 
smaller luncheons. If the tables 
are all occupied, the guests wait 
in the drawing-room, chat and 
laugh, until one is ready for them, 
which a waiter announces. It does 
seem a strange ‘‘ restauranty” way 
of entertaining one’s friends, but 
it is new, it has its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages, and it 
comes from Chicago 

As Lent is about over, the nu- 
merous clubs and classes so much 
in vogue at this season are on the 
wane. Nothing has been said of 
one of the best of them, though, 
the Book Clb, which almost 
speaks for itself, and which con- 
tinues its meetings until people 
begin to scatter for the summer. 
It is even sometimes continued 
at the different country places. 
There are from fifteen to twenty 
members, who assemble once ev- 
ery two weeks to discuss books 
—new books, books of the day. 
Each member in succession gives 
a lunch once every two weeks, 
and ten days before the meeting 
she sends word to the other mem- 
bers of the name of the book 
which is to be criticised and dis 
cussed. The idea of the club is 
simply to keep up the girls’ inter- 
est in the literature of the day, 


and each one vies with the other 
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in the choice of a book. Sometimes it is hard to choose 
but they are in earnest, and try to improve themselves. 

Almost every day in Easter week there will be a swell 
wedding in town. There is such a lot to say and do about 
a wedding, so much discussion in and out of the family, 
so many different opinions expressed as to what the bride 
shall or shall not wear, whether the bridemaids are to be 
in pink, blue, or green, that sometimes one feels very much 
like saying,as the amateur actor did in Rosina Vokes’s cele 
brated Pantomime Rehearsal, ‘* Why have fairies?” Let us 
put aside the bride and groom. From a girl’s point of view 
the bridemaids are the centre of attraction. The present 
custom of having church rehearsals gives them a first-rate 
opportunity of meeting the best man, ushers, etc., and 
opens new fields to conquer. 

The young girl of the present day loves something new. 
Every one knows it has always been the custom for the 
groom to give a farewell bachelor dinner, but perhaps ev- 
ery one does not know that now the new thing is for the 
bride to give a farewell dinner to her bridemaids. Such 
a one was given not long since by a prospective bride two 
evenings before her marriage, and it was voted the most 
original dinner of its kind of the season of 1896. The din- 
ner itself was of course perfect in all its appointments. 
The bride presented each of her attendants with her bride- 
maid gift. During the evening each girl was expected to 
do something to entertain the others, to the best of her 
ability—sing, play, dance, recite, act, in fact, show off any 
accomplishment she might possess—and the bride-to-be in 
her turn did the same. The result was most satisfactory, 
and the evening was decidedly enjoyable, and one always 
to be remembered. Of course the gowns at the Easter 
weddings will be the latest fad in clothes. 

At one of the swell ones rumor has it that an old-time 
and very pretty custom, though one much more seen at a 
country wedding than a town one, will be revived. There 
will be two little flower-girls preceding the bride, who, 
with large baskets of spring flowers, will strew her path 
as she goes to the altar. In France, at a pretty wedding 
in the country last summer, four young girls, cousins of 
the bride, dressed alike in pink, held a flowered canopy 
over the bride and groom during the ceremony, and the 
effect was charming. Perhaps we shall have that here 
next. The pelting of the bride and groom with flowers 
instead of rice and old slippers would certainly be an im- 
provement. Many a poor couple are made miserable by 
this parting demonstration of affection on the part of 
their friends and relations. However it may be, with 
rice, slippers, or flowers, good luck to the Easter bride! 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RECEIPTS FOR PUDDINGS. 


Almond Pudding.—Blanch and pound very 
fine half a pound of sweet almonds. Beat 
up 8 eggs; mix 1 1b. of sugar and three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter to a cream; stir in 
the almonds, then the eggs; add a little rose- 
water and a pint of cream; place in a pud- 
ding-dish with a ring of puff paste, and bake 
for three-quarters of an hour. 

Amber Pudding. — Beat together three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered sugar and 
1 Ib. of butter till reduced to a cream; add 
the well-beaten yolks of 15 eggs, and enough 
candied orange to give it a color and to flavor 

; line a dish with a crust the same as for 
pie, pour in the mixture, cover it with crust, 
and bake in a slow oven 

Ginger Pudding.—Soak 12 sponge biscuits 
in a pint of cream, add the yolks of 10 eggs, 
2 oz. of preserved wet ginger, cut in pieces, 
a spoonful of the syrup, and 2 oz. of melted 
butter; bake in a dish lined with tart paste, 
or cook in a bain-marie 

Goosele rry Pudding —Stew 
berries till they become a pulp, pass them 
through a sieve, and when cold add to them 
6 oz. of butter, 4 oz. of sponge biscuit, pow- 
dered sugar to taste, 4 well-beaten eggs, and 
a glass of brandy; bake in a dish with a 
paste border 

Jam Pudding.—Mix together equal quan- 
tities of creamed buiter, sugar, and raspberry | 
jam, with 3 well-beaten eggs, nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, and cloves to taste; bake in a paste- 
lined dish 

Macaroon Pudding.—Fill the bottom ofa 
dish with macaroons, soak them in wine, 
and pour over them a custard made of 6 
eggs, a pint and a half of cream, and a little 
milk; add to it candied fruits to taste; bake 
in a slow oven 

Northumberland Puddi nga Make a thick 
batter of flour and sweetened milk; when 
cold and firm beat it and add to it 4 oz. of 
melied butter, 4 oz. of currants, 2 oz. each 
of candied lemon and orange peel, and a lit- 
tle brandy jutter teacups, and bake the 
puddings in them; when done, turn out and 
allow to cool 


That Delicious Flavor 


R which you relish so much in Soups served in the best Cafés, can be secured at home, 
y using 


Extract BEEF, 


It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 
delicious Bouillon or clear Beet Soup with Armour’s Extract, boiling water and a pinch of 
Send for our book of ‘‘Culinary Wrinkles’’—mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Anyone can make 


salt, Nothing simpler. 











VIN MARIANI 


MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC — 


green goose 





FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI IS DELICIOUS AS WELL AS BENEFICIAL.” 


FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


Write to MARIANI & C@., for Descriptive Book, 


Panis: 41 Bd, Haussmann. 


Lompow : 239 Oxford 8t 


75 PORTRAITS, 











ADV ERTISEMEN'’TIS. 
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copyrighted, 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co, Cin'tL 


Brisk exercise, a good quick rub, 
An Ivory-Soap-and-water scrub, 

With nerves restrung and muscles tense 
The woman ’s new in every sense. | 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
READY FOR USE 


CLEAN, HONEST, APPETIZING. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere 


FRANCO-AmERICcAN Foop Co 
P O BOK ISO. NY CITY 


WALTER BAKER & CO, ue. ¢ 


WALTER BAKER & CO., wwe § 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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MM Rae's Lucca Oil! 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 3 
ES 7 














Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most : 
wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. ; 

Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


S. RAE & CO., ; 














62 W. 16th ST., NEWYORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. | 








(uticura 


Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 
TORTURES 


warm bath with 


ys hens Soap, a single 
a application of Cuticura 
(ointment), the great skin cure, 


Aj followed by mild doses of Cuticura 
Resolvent (the new blood purifier), will 
afford instant reiief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy cure in every form of tor- 
turing and disfiguring skin humours. 










Sold throughout the world, and especially by,_ English and 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British = 
F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., Min wt Porr 
Dave anv Cuzm. Conr., Sole Props, Boston, U. 8 





World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. | 


IMPERIAL 


{aRANUM | 
Is the BEST prepared’ 


eFOOD: 


INVALIDS « CHILDREN 


} Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE ! 
_ Joh n Carle & Sons, New York. 
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THAT 
TELL ABOUT BEAUTI FUL 


at one-half 
FLOWERS 


regular prices, 

lower Seeds, 
the 1896 edition of R annual Catalogue 
now ready for F distribution to = 
every Flower lone r Ree 16 most magnifi- 
cent published. Send for copy. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
= 319 & 923 Sixth St. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SO 


PLANTING! 


well begun is half done. Begin 

well by getting Ferry’s Seeds, 

Don't let chance dete rmine 

your crop, but plant Ferry’s 
is. Known and sold 


| Ramm 


every w here. 


Before you plant, get 


Ferry’s Seed Annual 


for 1896. Contains more prac 
tical information for farmerg 


and gardeners than many highe 
oF text books. Mailed free, 
M, FERRY 4 00., DETROIT, MICH, 
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Everlasting. 
For over fifty years the 
favorite of Europe. 


Refreshing, delicious and softening to the 
skin. Lathers freely; lasts long. Preferred 
by our grandmothers; we may safely follow 
them. Sold by all dealers 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Sole Agents, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ask for Wm. Rieger's Nirvana Perfumes. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 


awarded at the Paris 







Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
Exhibition 1889. 
SPECIAL, 


VELOU ee eh. 


TOILET POWDER — CEX. F*-A’'W, Inventor 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ““FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY, 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
uggist’s and 


pation 10% and 25%. 
book at your dr 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





THE RONTGEN RAYS IN FICTION. 
[* has seldom happened, says a writer in the Vienna 

Fremdenbdlatt, that the fanciful ideas of a writer of fic- 
tion have been fully realized afterwards. Such a realized 
picture is the discovery of the so-called X rays by Pro- 
fessor Réntgen 

Some time ago a little volume containing ten medical 

tories appeared in Stuttgart. In this volume the author, 

Philander” (pseudonym of a Wirtemberg physician), 

ited of a number of medical problems. The last story, 
electra,” a physical diagnostic story of the twentieth 
tury, anticipated the Réntgen discovery 

Aided by Electra, the spirit of the twentieth century, a 
young physician obtains a casket filled with secrets. By 
their help he is enabled to make all organisms transparent. 
The means of doing so he finds to be composed of the 
simplest materials 

With fear and trembling he ventures, therefore, to ap 
pear before a most highly scientific body and to make 
known the discovery whose service to humanity cannot 
be computed 

When the modest man had finished his explanation of 
the, light apparatus, and had exhibited its effects upon two 
pat in approving murmur went through the hall, 
increasing to lively applause, and finally to shouts of 

‘Fame! Fame! 

A learned professor present indeed declared that the 
thing was so ridiculously simple that any one might have 
discovered it, but the loud ery, “ Columbus! Columbus!” 
silenced him 

What would I have given for such a method of mak 
ing embedded foreign substances visible?” cried the ex- 
cited Professor of Surgery A new and glorious future 
has dawned for us doctors!” exclaimed in chorus the re 
nowned clinique lecturers on heart and lung diseases; *‘ And 
for us specialists for women’s diseases!” joined in the rep- 
resentative of the women’s clinique. 


MRS. DEE’S ENCORE,’ 


BY E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON 


CHAPTER IX 


‘vou WILL, WILL you ?” 


‘HE'S coming! 

h A murmur and a movement of sharpened expecta- 
tion spread quickly from the line of wedding-guests that 
were ranked nearest the door between Mrs. Bacon’s upper 
drawing-room and the hall. The musicians, imprisoned 
under the stairs, abruptly dismissed a pot pourri and struck 
into the ‘‘ Brautzug” from Lohengrin with all the energy 
of the piano-forte and fiddles. Down at the lower end of 
the two rooms the Rev. Mr. Haddom glided in from the 
hallway and assumed a solemn and becomingly stained- 
giass attitude behind some pots of palmettoes and lilies 

That's the bridegroom! And that’s Mr. Sard—the gen- 
tleman that’s acting as his best man,” went the murmurs 
Mr. Jarvie indeed followed closely on the clergyman; Syl 
vester at his side. They turned and faced the open pas- 
sage through the throng that began a few feet away from 
them. Mr. Jarvie seemed in admirable ‘* form.” 

It was by no means as small an assembly as had been ex- 
pected that had come together to see Mary Dee married to 
Mr. Saul Jarvie. The long parlors were filled with a com- 
pany of some fifty or sixty people; and it was at once a 
fashionable-looking and cordially interested one. Mrs. 
Dee and Mrs. Bacon, as her deputy, had graciously per 
mitted the presence of many friends of the ** family” in 
West Forty -th Street. Now under such circumstances 
a wedding-party, like a street altercation, is apt to enlarge 
quickly with small trouble to the principals. Strangers 
(such except to the guest responsible for their very infor- 
mal invitation) were plentiful. To be sure, ladies were 
decidedly in the majority. But that fact detracted no- 
thing from the vivacity and a general effect of cheerful- 
ness and cordial interest in a pleasant incident, 

Mrs. Dee had arranged the ceremony to her own liking. 
The bride, on her step- mother’s arm, was to enter the 
drawing-room from its front door, and to advance along 
the usual beribboned lane to the improvised altar and to 
her fiancé. Directly before Sylvester, near the corner of 
the lane, so to say, and holding gracefully one of its silken 
barriers, stood good Mrs. Bacon, all smiles and satisfac- 
tion 

But by some particular chance—as it seemed—the act- 
ual corner of it was the guest introduced by Sard only a 
little while before to Mrs. Bacon as “ Dr. Casimir ”—and 
taken under Mrs. Bacon's wing pro tempore. Mr. Marep 
tos was smilingly conversing in an undertone with Mrs. 
Bacon. His manner and attitude indicated neither pre 
occupation nor special alertness. Yet Sylvester had only 
too definite reason for knowing that Mr. Mareptos, how- 
ever smiling as he made himself agreeable to the now un 
suspicious lady, was both preoccupied and alert as seldom 
a wedding-guest is alert It was not accidental that a 
single step would enable “ Dr. Casimir” to meet in full 
face, nay, to intercept any one coming toward Mrs. Bacon 
and himself along that nuptial pathway! The dimensions 
of it Mrs. Bacon's parlor made narrow at best, and in it 
assuredly nothing seemed less visible than a lion, or any 
obstacit 

She's coming!” 

Mrs. Dee, richly dressed, perfectly at her ease, suddenly 
appeared in the doorway. On her arm leaned the 
bride! 

Ah 
in that moment? 
No 


sentiments 


Sylvester! 


Had you place for aught but suspense 
You were not in love with Mary Dee 
You had not been seduced from your “ paternal” 


No! Yet,as you beheld her now, came not 
the throb, the wish, nay the fair vision that put you in 
Mrs. Dee's place? your arm supporting Mary Dee, as you 
led her to the altar to be—your wife? Yes, let me confess 
it—your imagination played you that foolish trick. But 
™ iy, folly, unbachelorlike mirage, treason! It fled! It 
fled! 

But not January's snow wreaths are whiter than was 
the cheek of Mary Dee, as, with her hand resting within 

* Begun in Hauren'’s Bazan No. 6, Vol. XXIX. 
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her step-mother’s arm, she came, Her eyes were cast 
down, Her veil fell lightly over her golden hair. The 
yellow lights in the orange blossoms were the only touch 
of contrast. The blanch hues of her satin draperies com- 
pleted the effect of a moving statue, a veritable fiancée du 
marbre. But she walked without a trace of weakness or 
reluctance toward her attendant bridegroom. The hand 
that held the bouquet did not tremble. Mary Dee had 
truly passed the bitterness of love's death—for the pres- 
ent. Once, once—some one saw it and remembered it— 
she raised her lovely young head slightly toward her step- 
mother, as if thinking of nothing so much as of her—and 
then she smiled—with wonderful, pathetic sweetness. 

Step by step the mother and daughter entered deeper 
within the room. In an almost reverential silence they 
drew on toward the open folding-doors and the awaiting 
groom. Mrs. Dee advanced toward Mrs. Bacon. More at 
ease, and doubtless desiring to confer special recognition on 
her landlady, she looked toward her and smiled. As she 
did so, almost abreast of him, Mr. Mareptos—nobody re- 
marking him—inclined his body a little. He became de- 
tached from his amiable companion. 

And therewith did Mrs. Dee meet his eyes—for the sec- 
ond time, and with no prefatory fright, in this rencon- 
tre. Mrs. Dee gasped. She stood still—motionless. Her 
gaze, ber faculties, her whole mental and physical iden 
tity, were taken prisoners, with the same awful and swift 
completeness as once before. Her face became again 
livid, her look once more oblivious of all about her. The 
bride raised her head, expecting that they had reached 
their appointed station. She uttered a low cry—she could 
not have grown paler than she was already—as she saw 
her step-mother’s changed countenance. 

But Mrs. Dee did not give the terrified girl time to an- 
ticipate anything. She flung away the hand that now 
trembled and would have restrained her. 

She approached Mr. Mareptos. 
~ You will, will you?” she hissed out, bending toward 

m. 

Now it must be said that those who paid any passing 
attention to Mr. Mareptos always referred to him after- 
ward as “that Doctor Casimir"—*' Mr. Sard’s friend, the 
foreigner”; and they commiserated the unlucky man for 
being visited with so rude a shock as happened — hap 
pened — to light on him as its victim, fon which it 
again appears that if we are often praised undeservingly, 
we are also easily pitied for what is our own fault. 

Mr. Mareptos started back as if confounded. 

Mrs. Dee seized his sleeve, while Mary Dee made an- 
other exclamation and tried to prevent the interruption. 

**Saul! Saul!” the girl erled, ‘‘ don’t you see that she is 
ill?” 

Jarvie took a couple of quick steps toward them. A buzz 
of inquiry and alarm began. Mrs. Dee’s voice dominated 
it. She looked away from Mareptos now. Whatever the 
occult spell—this time not interrupted by any physical 
accident, as before—whatever influence, it was complete, 
especially at the sound of that name, and at the sight of 
the man behind whose portly figure Mr. Mareptos deftly 
effaced himself. i: Re was not needed now. Mrs. 
Dee's ‘‘ encore” begun! 

“Saul! Saul Jarvie! You will, will you? I believe 
you!” She threw out her arm with a furious gesture. 
Almost with a spring she seized her prospective son-in- 
law by the shoulder. A fury mounted, scarlet, in her face. 
The violence of madness, and of passion in madness, rose in 
her voice. Sylvester realized that the least expected thing 
had happened. He recognized those words—the same that 
Mr. Mareptos had beandl ones before, and had marked as 
of such fierce significance. The same that Mary Dee had 
heard cast into Jarvie’s teeth at the top of the staircase, 
far away in the Melbourne home—impudently interpreted 
by Jarvie as of such commonplace insignificance. 

Yes, ‘‘ Mrs. Dee’s encore” had begun. 

“You will, will you! I believe you. You are base 
enough for it, for anything, I don’t doubt. But you don’t 
jilt me so easily, Saul Jarvie! least of all to marry my 
step-daughter! No, not without more trouble than you 
seem to think you'll be having. Oh, I'm not surprised you 
dare show your hand openly now. But I’ve seen your 
game for weeks and weeks. Now that you know what 
George’s will is, you'll not care to keep it up. Hypocrite 
that youare! The greater fool I, greater even than George, 
—to believe anything else!” 

Saul Jarvie looked about him, trembling and aghast. 
The man’s face was wholly changed by astonishment and 
fear, though he strove to conceal his terror at Mrs. Dee's 
words, and to interrupt them defiantly. 

“She is gone mad!” he exclaimed to Sylvester. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bacon! The rooms should be cleared. Ask the people 
to go! Dr. Haddom, will you and Mr. Sard help me? Get 
the ladies away, Sard.” 

But Mrs. Dee's voice overtopped his appeals. She held 
him fast. She looked up into his face with a scorn that 
one would not forget. Out rang her wretched laugh once 
more. 

““A pretty bridegroom to Mary you'll be! A pretty 
one! Promised all these years to me! Swearing that in 
spite of George, in spite of anybody and anything, the day 
would come when you'd call me your wife. Your wifel 
How many times, man, have you sworn just that—before 
I married George—married bim because 'twas well I could 
—and well that poor Ailsie Fergus had put the wish into 
hismind. Sworn it, you have, so long! after you been the 
friend, biding here in this house with us! Oh, first it was 
for true love! Then it was for money! But it’s Mary’s 
got the most siller by George's new will, after all—and 
you were a fool,as was I. So’twill be Mary instead, you 
think, you villain!” 

Sylvester hurriedly drew the folding-doors between the 
rooms. Many of the wedding-guests had hurried away, 
terrified, from the focus of excitement, but a frightened 
curiosity retained those less delicate. In the further end 
of the forward room it was not clear to the guests what 
was occurring. Mary Dee was on her knees trying to 
soothe the woman. Mr. Mareptos was not to be seen, 
Saul Jarvie had broken loose from Mrs. Dee; she caught 
him again and fairly shrieked the words into his face. 
The Scotch accent and Scotch phrases which she had so 
much dismissed or hitherto concealed came forward with 
curious plainness. It was George Dee's underbred, false 
Scotch wife who stood there, accusing her recreant lover— 
in continuation of the scene in her own house in Melbourne. 
Yes! The time between that afternoon and this evening 
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had become a blank, did not exist for her! Mrs. Dee’s 
old self, in the same bitter access of jealous rage and sur- 
prise, was returned from—somewhere. Jarvie cowered 
before her as he realized it. 

“‘Who led me into this evil? Who led me into it, I 
say? Who got the stuff from the Maori woman in the 
Bush? and who has made me go for more of it, now that 
George is getting better for want of it? Who taught me 
how to mix it with the physic, and made me sure that no 
doctor ever could find it, with George dead or alive? Oh, 
I didn’t want him to die. You've murdered George, not 
I! And now you think I'm iv your power, and you can 
slip out of it. Ab, Saul Jarvie, my hand’s been in the 
brew with yours in the poisoning! My trouble’s yours. 
But my danger’s not mine only, and if you | to marry 
Mary, I'll make it yours as sure as God will judge us 
both!” 

** For the love of Heaven—will nobody help me to stop 
this wretched woman’s raving?” cried Jarvie. He was 
ghastly, and could hardly command his voice. 

But Sard stepped forward, still holding one of Mrs. 
Dee's hands. 

**Let her speak!” he cried. 
raves, it will do no harm! 
out!” 

The front drawing-room was emptied now of all the 
promiscuous groups. Mary Dee had been carried, faint- 
ing, up to her room. Sylvester had seen Gilbert Rood 
peering in at the scence, and it was in his arms that the 
unconscious girl was borne awny out of ear-shot. 
would be the first man on whom her eyes would open. 

‘*Saul Jarvie! Saul Jarvic! Suppose I suffer for it?” 
went on Mrs. Dee, forced into a chair, wrestling with 
Jarvie and Sard, who beld her in it by main force. She 
was still oblivious to everything except the storm that 
had filled her mind during that damnatory wrangle with 
which her alienation and other identity had begun. 
‘Suppose I suffer for it? What o' that? I'll see that you 
suffer with me! My tongue shall be loose, to tighten 
the knot round your neck too. before you'll delude Mary 
and break her heart.as you'd break mine. And so you 
thought you'd have my free leave and good-will to your 
marriage—eh? You'll get it—with a rope! If my hus- 
band’s corpse ought to hold candles to our wedding, 
Mary’s father ought to grave-walk the night you make 
her a wife.... Ay, and there’s the Ramage man, in Pais- 
ley town. How will you deal wi’ the Ramage man? 
What says the law to the forged note, if I choose to seratch 
but a line to Ramage with the truth in it? If I tell him 
that his brother's debt was a lie, in your handwriting ? 
Oh, yes, there’s Job Ramage and his notes! A _ brave, 
honest bridegroom to George’s daughter you'll be! False 
to George, false to me, and wi’ a felony, with murder at 
your back. I may be a poisoner, but I'm no forger—do 
you understand that?—a forger to save my own loss. Oh, 
ye devil!” 

She struck the man in the cheek—and spat at him. He 
struggled still, to make her silent. Mareptos suddenly 
returned and busied himself earnestly, with the other 
men, toward pacifying her. But nothing that he did, 
whatever was its mysterious quality, had any effect. Mrs. 
Dee began tearing at her clothing; and now she shrieked 
or laughed in hideous alternation. Sylvester supposed 
that Mr. Mareptos all the time was exerting his profes- 
sional powers to the utmost toward rescuing the woman 
from her dreadful calamity. Perhaps 80; but he was dis- 
comfited. 

“| shall have to get hospital help—a straight-jacket,” 
Jarvie said to Mrs. Bacon. ‘‘ You must do without me a 
moment, Mr. Sard. We must get her up stairs. She will 
never recover from this, 1 fear.” Sard and Mareptos 
would have restrained him. They exchanged looks. But 
he slipped out. He had only a few blocks to go—the tel- 
ephone was at the corner. 

But he did not return. No. And never again was Mr. 
Saul Jarvie beheld by any person present at the tragic 
event of that evening in Mrs. G. Pembroke Bacon’s back 
drawing-room. 

Tragic indeed! For suddenly Mrs. Dee ceased writhing, 
raving, and laughing. She looked up toward the ceiling 
with raised head. 

** You—will—will—you?” she repeated. 

She became perfectly still. Silent now, and in that un- 
natural position she remained. Then a greater, dread- 
fuler change overcast her distorted countenance. She 
was dead. 


‘Let her speak. If she 
If she does not, let the truth 


It was very late. The flowers and festal preparations 
in the Bacon house were sadly out of place, for a solemn 
stillness pervaded it now. An undertaker and his assist- 
ants had replaced the caterer’s men. Miss Dee was sleep- 
ing, thanks to the influence of a powerful narcotic. They 
had told her. She would not be denied the truth. 

**Dr. Loffat said so,” she cried. ‘‘ He warned us.” 

In Mrs. Bacon's sitting-room were Mrs. Bacon, Sylvester, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fellowes. 

**Oh, dear me, Mr. Sard! How will that girl ever en- 
dure the recollection of what has occurred here this night? 
It isn’t merely the death of Mrs. Dee. It's what—what 
she said about herself—about that man! What do you 
suppose she will do?” 

** Mrs. Bacon,” replied Sard, gravely, ‘‘ Miss Dee must 
indeed awake with this shock strong upon her. And she 
will find it worse as details of it recur to her mind. Yes. 
But I doubt if she gathered the worst that was in that 
unhappy lady’s disclosures; or, if she did, she will be apt 
to pass them by as a set of dreadful delusions such as her 
step-mother could fancy and utter only in a final madness. 
Perhaps if we are all of us very, very careful and tactful, 
if Mr. Haddom looks after the newspapers as sharply dnd 
successfully as he thinks he can do—why, Miss Dee may 
be spared the certainty of shame, of crime, in these secrets 
thrown into air before us to-night. Perhaps we can save 
her much, nay, unspeakable suffering. Can we not oy 

** Yes, yes,” sobbed weeping Mrs. Fellowes. ‘* Miss 
Blood and I’ve been saying so. She couldn't, she didn’t 
hear half of that dreadful tirade. The Lord spared the 
poor child from it.” 

‘* What do you suppose made Mrs. Dee go crazy?” 

**Oh, the excitement of the marriage,” replied Mrs. 
Bacon, with conviction. “ Mr. Sard says that Miss Dee once 
told him that her step-mother had had attacks of insanity. 
And then there was that queer fright and fainting turn 

(Continued on page 230.) 
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Continued from page 278.) 
last week, you remember, up in Mr. Sard’s music-room. 
No person who was really well would have had such a 


time then No, it was coming; and it came!” 

\ little later Sylvester joined Mr. Mareptos up in his 
larkened music-room, The Chinese armor grinned at 
them from its corner—always henceforth to bear a legend 
that it are’ leserved 

y can assure me, Mr. Mareptos, on your word of 
honor it you did not anticipate any such result of your 
myste is interference? That this terrible end to Mrs 
Dec's predicament was not in your—calculations.’ 

Ont nor, my dear Mr. Sard! I had—I had—some 
! reason to believe that Mrs. Dee was one of those 
rar dividuals who in their extraordinary sensitiveness 
to a strong hypnotic influence—directed with no prepara 
tion whatever against them—are the exact opposite to per 


s who are wholly uninfluenced by it, however labori 
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as to her share, that rascal’s share, in Mr. Dee’s life and 
death. All things we would-have done, with other things, 
for real good.” 

“We know now.” 

‘Yes, and only too well! «For observe—my expecta 
tions and poor abilities are all put to déroute—Mrs. Dee 
does not faint, as she did after the previous experiment—” 

“During the previous experiment?” exclaimed Sard. 
““What do you mean? I don't understand you.” 

Mr. Mareptos quickly corrected his slip. 

‘*IT mean during previous experiments with other sub 
jects. No, Mrs. Dee does not faint. She abruptly plays 
an ‘encore’ in a way that would be untimely, even in 
view of our curiosity and our secondary plans; were not 
justice and Miss Dee’s deliverance to be considered. She 
passed thence to madness—and she died. A most shocking 
solution of everything —continuity included. Mr. Sard, 
I admit that there were mental and nervous complications 


“YES—YOUR IMAGINATION PLAYED YOU THAT FOOLISH TRICK....” 


ously it be brought to bear. They are to be found. I have 
met four. To such persons a hypnotic current is imme- 
diate’ y, inevitably irresistible. i had, as I say, some idea, 
from what you said, that Mrs. Dee was amenable in just 
this rare degree. Her mental history indicated it. I went 
down stairs, I awaited her at my post, disposed and, as I 
thought, able to put the lady into a state of coma—harmless 
but long—and so merely to interrupt the ceremony. To do 
so in any way was, of course—as P told you—regrettable; 
but it would give us time to devise more permanent in 
terrupting. And then, I confess, 1 was anxious to trace 
out, as far as we might be able, the truth of our suspicions 


wholly beyond my control. I attempted a task in the 
dark, at best.” 

** Lord forgive us!” said Sylvester, solemnly. ‘‘I shall 
never forget such a night.” 

‘* Not soon, perhaps. But anon, Mr. Sard, surely. And 
see here—that man, that woman—did they not deserve 
even so dreadful a scene and consequence of her disclos- 
ure. Ought you and I to feel no satisfaction at the sum- 
mary judgment of the gods, who use science, or hamper 
it, for their own ends, every now and then?” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” murmured Sard. To himself 
he added, thinking of Gilbert Rood, and of the change in 
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the young man’s face as he had gone homeward an hour 
earlier, with Hope as his companion all the way, and 
Courage as his guest all night: ‘‘ Ay, and Mary Dee will 
marry Mr. Rood. He will make her forget. Strange 
how it all at once seems the most possible thing in the 
world, with none to gainsay it! Love and happiness, in 
exchange for—madness and death. Anawful price! May 
he and she be worthy its payment!” 

Mr. Mareptos put on his coat and took his hat. ‘I will 
see you to-morrow noon, Mr. Sard. I am utterly tired 
out. And could you call in at the hotel and let me know 
how the young lady gets through her excitement in the 
morning? But no—I willsend. And see here, if you are 
not engaged, I will expect you to dine with me in the 
evening. Mr. Van Zile is coming also. We must decide 
what is best to do about that rascal—though I dare say 
he'll fly the town to-night. We ought to have added his 
arrest to the other excitements.” 

It was three o’clock as Sylvester locked the door be- 
hind Mr. Mareptos. The stars were shining gloriously. 
Was Mr. Mareptos the son or servant of some one of them, 
to obey its dismal promptings? 

And as to Mr. Mareptos, he went to his hotel indeed. 
But arrived there, despite his fatigue, he soon succeeded 
in packing his trunks, paying his bill, writing suitable 
notes of regret, based on sufficient pretexts, to Sylvester 
and Van Zile; and at six o’clock Mr. Mareptos was on 
board the selfsame steamer that the Dee-Jarvie party 
had expected to take for Liverpool! Honi soit qui mal y 
pense ! 

CHAPTER X. 
“WHO COULD GUEss ?” 


Tus story, on its surface, may not have had much to tell. 
Now it has little more. Threads must be wound up, the 
ends tied off, and the scraps put away in the basket. If 
the reader should meet with some met or women scattered 
about the world, perhaps it would be to the gathering of 
later news. 

Mary Dee came through a condition of brain-fever and 
nervous prostration—at last. Gradually, too, she felt and 
showed her willingness to take up existence again, and to 
livein a bright present instead of the dark past. Its shadows 
and storms were over for her—that final calamitous tempest 
had cleared the air. And she “never knew.” True to 
compact, her tender nurses and friends in Mrs. Bacon’s 
house did not piece out in her memory the events of the 
interrupted ceremony. Many, many words uttered by her 
step-mother remained a riddle, from the explanation of 
which she shrank; and toward it no one assisted her. She 
accounted it all as raving, except the fact that Saul Jarvie 
had been charged by it with something wicked, and ac- 
cused in sufficient truth to cause his strange, abject with 
drawal, for good, from any pretensions to her hand and 
from the eyes of honest men and women. It was all 
vague and dreadful in her thoughts. But the scene had 
amounted to one thing as well as horror—release, and for 
her, too. 

She married Gilbert Rood two years later, in Rev. 
Mr. Haddom’s church, with Sylvester and Mrs. Bacon and 
Miss Blood and many others of her well-pleased American 
friends about her. The pair went to Paris ‘to spend a 
winter.” But they did not come back. They will not 
come back—as you would feel pretty sure if you could 
call at the pretty hotel in the Trocadéro quarter. 

Of Saul Jarvie, as has been said, nothing more was 
ever heard. ‘The police, privately and circumspectly, in- 
terested themselves to no purpose. The forger and co- 
murderer escaped human justice. 

Thanks to most painstaking precautions, the city’s news- 
papers, with their sensational columns innumerable, did 
not contain even a paragraph on the wedding that had 
amounted to no wedding; nor did they print as idle news 
the disclosures made at it by the woman who had betrayed 
in madness her guilty history. Nor was there any trans- 
ferrence of the taleto Melbourne. Mr. George Dee sleeps 
undisturbed under his costly monument, “ erected by his 
faithful wife and affectionate daughter.” 

Mr. Mareptos was not seen after that evening, of course— 
at least not in Mrs. Bacon’s house nor in New York city. 
Sylvester toid Mrs. Bacon that ‘‘ Dr. Casimir,” his Eng- 
lish friend, had been obliged to return to London in great 
haste. Nor did Mr. Mareptos keep his contract with the 
Philadelphia manager for the proposed American séances 
of ‘‘ mind-influencing.” He never has revisited the United 
States. 

After all, why should he?—except for money. No 

art of the world, Old or New, can be dull to a man like 
Mr. Mareptos. Such chevaliers of the occult can expect 
always to be lighting upon something interesting every- 
where, from Peoria to Peking, even if they don’t disclose 
romance, murder, and such melodramatic conditions twice 
in the same place. Sylvester even yet has not concluded 
in what measure Mr. Mareptos was strictly responsible or 
irresponsible for Mrs. Dee’s “encore ” as it developed itself; 
nor, in fact, of how he should regard Mareptos. Was hea 
wonder?—a charlatan, in a sense?—a cynic?—a benefactor 
by kind aim and desire?—a cold-blooded mischief-maker? 
—or what? Itis likely that if Sylvester knew how, on one 
occasion, by the grace of luck and of an Irish chamber- 
maid, Mr. Mareptos had saved himself professional trouble, 
why, Sylvester would respect less his guest’s supernatural 
powers—even in view of the other incidents that brought 
them forward so strikingly. But such disbelief would not 
be fair. Not satisfied, Sylvester has set Mr. Mareptos down 
as the product that—comprehensively—his London ad- 
mirers term him with awe—a mystery. 

As for Sylvester himself, he found it lonely after his 
good friends, young Mr. and Mrs. Rood, had left New 
York. Even the Baconian circle was dull. When, a year 
later, Mrs. Bacon transferred her establishment to other 
hands (on her marriage with Colonel Apollos Ackerman), 
Sylvester decided to yield to the unceasing counsels and 
invitations from Paris. He took the steamer, to Havre 
and stepped out at the Gare St.-Lazare to be greeted by 
the Roods with the warmest of welcomes; and to retire 
(through their kindly insistence and facilitation) into 
quiet foreign life. He has the sunshine falling every 
bright day into his pleasant old-fashioned rooms, in ex- 
cellent Monsieur Saunier’s old Hotel de Valois, in the Rue 
Richelieu. And there in Paris abides Sard to-day, in fel- 
lowship with Mr. and Mrs. Rood; no longer their guide or 
their philosopher, for in such capacities they don’t need 
him, but always and cheerfully, what he was from the 
first—their friend. 

THE END. 
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BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
V.—CONCERNING EXCESSIVE THINNESS. 
).XCESSIVE thinness, while not necessari- 
ly incompatible with health, is a greater 
foe to beauty than even excessive corpulence. 
The outlines of the face and of the figure, in 
this condition of the body, lose their round- 
ness; the eyes become sunken; the cheeks 
fall in; the lips are drawn, the nose becomes 
sharp; the skin acquires the hue and the 
hardness of parchment in some cases, and in 
others becomes soft and flabby, while at the 
same time lines and wrinkles multiply; the 
neck shows all its veins and sinews; jhe chest 
becomes hollow and the waist angular. 

But while this physical condition may ex- 
ist without of necessity indicating the pres- 
ence of actual disease, it is nevertheless ad- 
visable, in the interests of health no less than 
of beauty, to lose no time in ascertaining as 
fur as possible the cause or causes upon which 
it depends, and adopting such a regimen as 
may successfully combat them. 

Malnutrition, whether resulting from in- 
sufficient nourishment, from the habitual use 
of food which cannot be readily assimilated 
or which is lacking in the elements of nutri- 
tion, from an excessive use of highly spiced, 
acid or very salt articles of diet, or of irri- 
tating beverages; a too rapid digestion, or 
debility of the digestive organs; excessive 
labor, either mental or physical; prolonged 
watching; undue indulgence in the emotions, 
violent or depressing; a feverishly active 
habit of body—-are all causes of thinness. 

When excessive thinness proceeds from 
malnutrition the diet should be carefully 
regulated and all articles excluded from it 
which are found to be difficult of digestion 
Sometimes the addition of a little fresh, 
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sweet butter or pure olive oil will make easy 
of digestion articles of food otherwise ind)- 

gestible. Bread and butter, the bread thinly 
sliced and buttered thickly, will in many 
cases be found an excellent flesh - maker. 

Rice, potatoes, carrots, parsaips, artichokes, 

well-prepared cereals, fresh eggs, cream and 
milk, game, veal which is not too young, 

beef, lamb, and mutton, are all suitable arti- 

cles of diet for the thin. Acid fruits should 
be avoided. Preserved figs will generally 
be found to agree with the most delicate 
stomach, and are excellent for making flesh. 

Tea, coffee, and spirituous liquors should be 
used sparingly, if at all. Claret, liberally 
diluted with water, is a wholesome and tonic 
beverage. Sweet wine, cider, beer, porter, 
and some of the various preparations of malt 
are generally useful adjuncts to a flesh-mak- 

ing diet. eats should be broiled or roast, 

rather than fried, boiled, or stewed; although 
there is a certain pot au feu for which a cele- 

brated French physician gives the receipt, 
and which he declares to be sufficient in it- 
self to cure the most obstinate case of gas- 
tritis. The receipt for this pot au feu is as 
follows: Take one and one-half pounds 
each of the best quality of beef and mut- 
ton; put this in a stewpan with double its 
quantity in volume of water; add salt to the 
taste ; cover the pan closely and set it on a 
slow fire. When the water comes to the boil 
skim it carefully; then add a wiiite onion in 
which three or four cloves have been stuck , 
the size of a pin’s head of nutmeg; a bunch 
of leeks, celery, and chervil; three cloves of 
garlic; a pinch of pepper; a bay-leaf; a 
roasted onion, and a very small quantity of 
carrots and parsnips. Then leave all to sim- 
mer for four or five hours. 
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ADVER'TISH MEN'S. 


“Taken from the Enemy.” 


The following is a translation 


Switzerland, November, 1876, by 


chief Commissioner in the Swiss 


of part of a speech delivered in 
M. Edw. Favre-Perret, the 
department and member of the 


International Jury on sltalive at the Centennial Exhibition at 


Philadelphia, and ts worthy the 
American. 


**Gentlemen, here is what I have seen. 


attention of every good a 


I asked 


from the manager of the Walthan Company a 
watch of a certain quality. He opened before me a 


big chest. 
it to my chain. 


| picked out a watch at random and fixed 
The manager asked me to leave 


the watch with them for three or four days, that 


they might regulate it. 
to him, I want to keep i 


On the contrary, I said 


t just as it is to get 


an exact idea of your workmanship. 

On arriving at Locle I showed this watch to 

one of our first adjusters . . . who took it apart. 
At the end of several days he came to me and said 
literally: ‘1 am astonished ; the result is incredible. 
You do not find a watch to compare with that 


in 50,900 of our make.’ 


This watch, | repeat 


to you, gentlemen, I myself took offhand from a 


large number, as I have 


said. One can under- 


stand by this example how it is that an American 
watch should be preferred to a Swiss watch.” 

The movement M. Edw. Favre-Perret picked out at random 
was a@ RIVERSIDE, and all that he said of it then, and a good 


deal more, ts true to-day 


Do not be misled or persuaded into paying more for a Swiss 


watch which is not so good asa 


WALTHAM. 


Be sure that the name Riverside is engraved on the plate. 
For sale by all the leading jewelers. 
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pure white wadding between, firmly quilted, 34 in. 


made up of Nursery Cloth for all sizes of beds, bound it. 


article. Dry- goods houses sell both these articles. 





i: Mien with a Family 


§ should study its needs: wholesome food, proper clothing, ® 


% good air, exercise and (not the least necessary) an occasional ; 
tonic. For debility will creep in. 
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TRADE MARK. @ 
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As a food drink. One supof it will give you more grain § 
q/strength—actual nourishment—than a dozen loaves of 3 
bread. It gives consumptives and sufferers from wasting ? 
diseases greater strength and healthy flesh, and gives 9 


} nursing mothers just the nourishment they want. Q 

q 
3 To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers’. § 
, Prepared by D 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U.S. A. | 








Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 3 
GENERAL AGENTS: 8 
§ O. MEYER & OO., 24-27 West St., New York City. 
§ R. NAEGELI, Hoboken, New Jersey. s ( 
eam BOTTLING CO., 435 to 443 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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NURSERY CLOTH. | 


This cloth is of bleached muslin on both sides, with 


You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
Consult the “Index to 

Samples furnished on application, 


Chimneys’ —free. 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO.,Laight and Varick Sts.,¥.Y. 


— Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


wide. Its utility in the family is obvious. Physicians and 
Nurses recommend it for bed pads; it is easily washed. 


MATTRESS PROTECTORS, 


ready for use, have now become an indispensable 





P R UE “PLAINoR” | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ORNAMENTAL Coe oe 
qallcientien: Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
Dining, Bed-Rooms, Ete. | chimneys last as a teacup 








SS FLOORS lasts, 
Mire: indianapolis, Ind Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 


Without the Taste of Soap. 











Delightful and refreshing. 
Try it. All druggists. 





Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 
Large China box for 25c. 
in stamps, post-paid, in 
cluding complete Web 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 
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1 TT CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 
The Eight Numbers of the Franklin Mfg. Chemists, 


tg Made Brass won Beiseads | "7S Sollection contain |_TT_ rnin 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
IN UNIQUE DESIGNS. 
These bedsteads add beauty and cheerfulness - ne Fe S ’ S 
of the Choicest Old and New Songs | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
and Hymns in the Wide World. 


Fifty Cents per premier in e peowr: Sixty Cents in 
substantial Board b: ¢ Dollar in Cloth. 
The Eight Numbers ro 


nd in two volumes at 
$3.0c0each. Address Harper & Brothers, New York. BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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Containing a large percentage of} | to the Bedchamber, and are restful, cleanly, and 
urest glycerine—undeniably the most > | economical. 
healthful and healing ingredient of ap | atalogues and Prige-Lists on request. 


rfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
"No. 4711” on each tablet. > HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
16 East isth Strect, - NEW YORK. 
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Ye elaborate little bonnet for theatre and dress wear is 
d of fine black net, with a jewelled buckle across the 
front connecting two soft rosettes of white chiffon. A 
white aigrette just back of the rosette on the left side 
gives the needed height 

A graceful shape has a high narrow crown of fancy 


yellow straw. The brim is transparent, of fine black 
net, with a border of yellow straw. At the back of the 
crown and falling towards the front are three black os- 


trich lps 

A hat made all of pink roses is extremely becoming 
when worn with a black ostrich-feather boa. The green 
leaves of the roses and a high spray of the flowers on the 
left side are the distinguishing features 

Long tulle streamers which start from the back of the 
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SPRING 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


hat and are put gracefully around the neck in most be- 
coming folds are a feature of the large hats this season 
A white straw with broad flat brim has full quillings of 
white chiffon covering the crown and almost the entire 
brim. On either side are loops of black velvet and clus- 
ters of black ostrich tips. This hat has long streamers 
of mousseline de soie draped forward from under the brim 
at the back. 

Another model somewhat similar is of yellow straw, 
but under the brim in front are three pink roses. A 
bunch of ostrich tips is at one side, bows at both of chiffon, 
and the long ends of chiffon complete the trimming 

A black hat of the softest straw is most pictures jue and 
artistic in coloring. The very minute crown serves as the 
starting-point for a double quilling of black mousseline de 
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soie, which falls far down on the brim. Straight up at 
the back is a nodding spray of black flowers with yellow 
centres, while under the brim at the back are three saffron 
hued soft roses hidden in masses of the mousseline de soie, 
ends of which are brought around under the chin and 
there tied. 

A hat of green straw has the brim bent in irregular 
shape. The hat is worn well forward, so that the wide 
brim becomingly shedes the face. On the crown are stiff 
vows O© wie ribbon, one white ostrich tip, and a cluster 
of yellow roses most artistically combined. 

A capote of flowers—roses and violets—has a most grace- 
ful effect at the sides and back owing to the lace bows, 
whick are put on very full, and through which are sprays 
of flowers. 
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‘His EYES DWELT ON THE 


xXXv 
RETURN 


UDITH turned about sharply, the blood flying into her 

face, and her pulses trying to throttle her. 

**Tdeclare, I thought it must be you, though I ‘ain’t nev 
er seen you dressed up like that before. 1 guess I sh’ll 
tell um the Grovers have got some luck left,” with an ac 
cent of pride. ‘‘Can’t you give your old par a kiss?’ 

With this question Hanford Grover bent down and put 
a resounding kiss on his daughter’s cheek. Then he re- 
peated that he should “tell um the Grovers had got some 
luck left,” as if this luck had come by his own individual 
exertions. 

Judith had made no reply as yet. She felt her eyes 
stinging and throbbing in the intensity of her gaze at the 
man before her 

Mr. Grover had the same expanse of shining artificial 
teeth, and the same apparent difficulty in drawing his lips 
about them. In other respects, however, he was much 
changed. His formerly lean frame was now, to use the 
country phrase, ‘quite stocky.” Though he was dressed 
shabbily, he had a physically prosperous look. He did 
not seem inclined to move on; on the contrary, he showed 
an inclination to remain where he was as long as possible. 
His eyes dwelt on the details of his daughter's raiment, 
and appeared to gloat over them. 

‘That's a first-rate suit you’ve got on,” he remarked 
Then, with a slight laugh, he continued: ‘* You knew bet- 
ter ’n your old par, didn’t you? You was fishin’ for a 
bigger fish 'n young Lucian Eldridge. Why didn’t you 
say so? Them Eldridges are real ‘forehanded, but they 
ain’t a primin’ to the man you caught, ’n’ that’s a fact.” 

Though Mr. Grover spoke familiarly, he yet showed 
signs of a vulgar deference to the fact that his companion 
could command money. 

Judith listened to him, a conflict rising and becoming 
stronger and stronger in her mind. She was alarmed at 
the fury which was taking possession of her. She madea 
great effort to subdue this feeling. Her eyes dwelt on this 
man. When she last saw him she was bound down by 
the galling chains of poverty. But now?—she repressed 
a shudder. Perhaps it would be best for her not to say 
anything. If she began to speak she feared that words 
would utter themselves in spite of her. 

She made a movement to go on, but her father put out 
his band and stopped her. ‘‘ You needn't be in such a 
hurry,” he said; ‘‘ but, then, you never did treat your 
father right.” 

Judith resumed her position, leaning again on the fence. 
‘*Have you seen mother?” she asked, coldly. 

‘**No; but there’s lots of time. She won't be lookin’ for 

* Begun in Haarer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXIX. 


DETAILS OF 


HIS DAUGHTER'S RAIMENT....‘THAT'S 


MRS. GERALD- 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOI 
me, ye know. I s’pose you have ever so much pocket- 
money, don’t you, Judith?” 

Judith thrust her hand into her pocket and drew out her 
purse. She emptied the contents into the palm of her 
hand and extended the hand towards the man opposite her. 

Mr. Grover made a quick movement and secured the 
bank-notes before the wind had taken them. He stuffed 
the mouey into his waistcoat pocket. 

‘You always was a good girl, Judith,” he said, unctu- 
ously, ‘‘ but you’ve got a will of yourown. You see, you 
take after your father.” He turned towards the house. 
He gazed about him a moment before he said: ‘1 s’ pose 
your husband's ben layin’ out money on the place. It looks 
some better. I ’most wonder he didn’t build an addition 
on to the house when he had it shingled. I s’pose your 
mar’s ben cultivatin’ the farm some. Who's she hired?” 

‘*Mr. Burgess.” 

“Oh, Ben Burgess! He thinks he knows bout farmin’, 
but now I’ve got home I'll ’tend to that myself. I c’n hire 
my work done. I guess your husband makes your mar a 
‘lowance, don’t he ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘**That’s the best way. How much is it ?” 

**One thousand dollars a year.” 

*Thatso? "*Tain’t much, of course.” But Mr. Grover’s 
pale eyes sparkled. He swept his tongue over his lips in 
a way Judith remembered he used to io on those rare oc- 
casions when they had a good dinner at home. ‘*‘ No, ’tain’t 
much fora man with millions, but I c’n make it go a good 
ways. I'll take the burden off your mar’s shoulders. Is 
your ma well?” bethinking himself to ask 

“Very well.” 

Judith was holding the handle of her parasol closely. 
She could not take her gaze from her father’s face. 

‘*No, ‘tain’t much,” licking his lips again, ‘“* but I e’n 
take the burden off your mar; and mebby now your par’s 
come back your husband ’]] see that a larger “lowance ’ll 
be more "propriate.” 

‘* He would have made it larger at first, only I told him 
it was ample,” said Judith, mechanically. 

“Oh, you did!” A disagreeable expression came to the 
man’s face. ‘‘ But your par’s come back now.” 

Judith took the conversation into ber own hands. 
thought you were drowned,” she began. ‘* You must have 
known we should think so.” Mr. Grover moved his feet 
uneasily. He smiled in a somewhat constrained manner. 
‘Where have you been?” As the daughter asked this 
question her voice rose to a higher key, in spite of her ef- 
forts to restrain it. She wasthinking of many things, and 
her thoughts were becoming almost intolerable. 

As for Mr. Grover, his old secret dislike for his daugh- 
ter—that inevitable repugnance of the sneaking, selfish 
nature towards the being of an opposite kind—was begin- 
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‘We 





A FIRST-RATE SUIT YOU'VE GOT ON,’ HE REMARKED.” 


ning to rise to the surface as he heard her question. He 
tried to draw himself up with an independent movement. 
**Oh, wall,” he began, ‘‘ that’s kind of a long story, ’n’ I 
guess it ‘ll keep. You see, I fell off the cliff, ’n’ a boat 
picked me up, ’n’—wall, as I said, it’s a long story. I'll 
tellit when the time comes.” Here he tried again to wear 
a bold front, as he added, ‘‘I reckon I’m a free moral 
agent, anyway.” 

‘Since you were not drowned you might have sent 
word, even though you did not come back.” 

‘I tell you,” repeated the man, with some appearance 
of anger, ‘‘I’m a free moral agent. I thought about the 
matter, ’n’ I reasoned on it, ’n’ I decided I'd keep still till 
I come back. ’N’ I kep’ thinkin’ I’d come back any day, 
you see,” 

‘* Did you think that people might believe that I pushed 
you off into the water? Did you think of that?” 

Mr. Grover’s face grew a deep red. He made a motion 
of genuine horror. ‘‘ No, I didn’t. I never thought of 
such a thing, ’n’ 1 can’t b’lieve it now. *Tain’t possible.” , 

‘*It is true.” 

The two stood in silence a moment. Then Mr. Grover 
asked a question in a horrified whisper: ‘‘ Was you ar- 
rested ?” 

“No. But it was known that we had a disagreement, 
and that we had unpleasant words on the cliff that night. 
Do you know what all this has done to me ?” 

Mr. Grover ignored her question. He rubbed his hands 
together. He said, hurriedly, that he could make it all 
right now. But he didn’t understand how anybody could 
suspect a child of his of such a thing. He repeated this 
phrase twice. 

‘** You cannot make it right,” said Judith. She was try- 
ing to throw off the dreadful feeling of rebellion—useless 
and tvo late rebellion—that was gripping her and shaking 
her, making her soul writhe. 

Mr. Grover was recovering. He smiled broadly and 
rubbed his hands. *‘ 1 guess whatever's happened you've 
feathered your nest first-rate,” he remarked. ‘‘ There ain't 
a gal round here anywhere t’s done so well. I didn't 
know but you ’n’ young Eldridge ’d make a match, but 
you was cuter ’n I was, ’n’ that’s a fact. Was you goin’ 
up to the house ?” 

“Yes; but you may go on alone now. 
after a while.” 

Judith turned away and began to retrace her steps. 
She went up the cliff and sat down. Her face was turned 
towards the ocean, but her eyes were blind; they saw 
nothing. When she came down an hour later and made 
her way to the house she found her mother walking aim 
lessly about the rooms. There was a red spot on each 
cheek, and an excited glitter in the woman's eyes. 

(Continued on page 286.) 
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Continued from page 281.) | 

Thorough ventilation of the living and 
sleeping rooms is an indispensable part of 
the flesh - forming treatment, as pure, rich 
blood can never be made, with any system 
diet, while breathing vitiated air. But 

ve stion alone, no matter how thorough, 
vill not suffice to keep the air of the bed, 
room pure so long as foul vapors are allow 
to entet it freely from the uncovered pipes 
vash- basin or bath-tub This, however, 
may be prevented by a very simple means 


The pening over the waste-pipe may be 
kept perfectly air-tight when the basin is 
not in use by closing it with a tightly fitting 
rubber stopper, a little clean water being al 
owed to stand in the basin for greater secu 


rity; and the opening of the safety waste 
pipe may be effectually closed by covering 
the strainer over it witha piece of wet pauper 
Exercise should be taken in moderation, 
but when the weather is fine enough to sit 
out of doors,xs many hours as possible should 
be spent in the open air every day The | 
drowsiness which is thus induced is one of 
the best remedies for the vervous irritability 
from which so many thin people suffer. Rest 
ina recumbent position should be frequently 
indulged in during the day, and sleep should 
be prolonged to the extreme limit. All tasks 
that fatigue the mind or the body to excess 
should, as far as possible, be avoided. Cheer 
fulness should be cultivated, and gloomy ap 
prehensions and brooding over past misfor 
tunes should be shunned like evil thoughts 
The homely counsel Laugh and grow fat” 
should be made a living letter of the law, for 
physical as well as for moral reasons, Laugh 
ter shakes the sides, the diaphragm, and the 
stomach, and is thus a most efficient promot 
or of the digestion, an well an 9 shanpeneat So delicate, w so dainty, 4 and so rare # are our two latest odors 
1 appetite, am t is very susceptibie o 
cultivation 
i a wt VIOLETTE  IMPERIALE v 
frequently and systematically. In extreme 
cases the tepid bath may be extended to 
twenty minutes or half an hour, and used AND * 
daily, and followed by friction with flannel 
This gives tone to the skin, and promotes a 
healthy circulation of the fluids of the body. 4 ot 
A light breakfast may be taken in the bath, 
the patient remaining in the water a quarter 


of wn hour longer, and then returning to that they must instantly »* find favor with the most fastidious. » The one 
bed Ser anetias ae le is a true » and perfect extract of the sweetest and rarest violets; » the 
except where organic om “~ aaa, be fore other a sublime combination of exquisite perfumes, ms unlike anything else 
very long change complet re habit o 
sine’ boat cad shoul show desidediy bows. ever made. # Containing no chemicals, they may safely be used upon the 
ficial results in three or four months. ; most sacra fabrics without oar of ° * ‘* * 
avine ber eae * We ha a ee for one hundred 
( )' R « f happiness does not ane from _ and — a that _ know / - ” 
1¢ great things of life any more tha 
our a atest on y from the tee fae dome J. G. MOUSON & CO., 
fortune. The evils which break men down, 


which make bitter hearts and misshapen PARIS »* * Pd LONDON * »* ad FRANKFORT 


lives, are the petty, grinding, wearing anxi- 





“ There is no better index to refinement than the perfume one uses.” 











eties and torments of every day. To offset New York Office, 18-20-22 Washington Place. 
this, the great bulk of human happiness is THESE FIRMS ARE THE AGENTS FOR man RESPECTIVE CITIES: 
made up of small daily ordinary pleasures New York City, Jas. McCreery & Co. Pittsburg, Pa., Boggs & Buh Milwaukee, Wis., T. A. Chapman & Co. 
and compensations which we often despise, Baltimore, Md., Thomas & Thompson. Cincinnati, O., Wilmot J. tail & Co. St. Paul, Mine. W. A. Frost & Co. 
eal a ; 2 > 
and general y ove rlook and neglect. To Washington, D. C., Edward P. Mertz. St. Louis, Mo. = tl et Sees Minneapolis, inn., C. H. Cirkler. 
make our personal happiness outweigh our | 
depression there is frequently needed but , eer eee et CUT a 


the perception of this fact, and then that we | 
act on the knowledge. To throw ourselves ADVANTAGES OF PURCHASING BY MAIL 
into these small things with enthusiasm and | through experienced and reliable services. Highest 
heartiness will richly repay us references 

Misses CONKLIN & ARTHUR, 
8 East 42d Street, - - New York City. 
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Never wore shoes in the Latin Quarter. 
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(Continued from page 283.) 

Mrs. Grover looked a very different person from what 
she had been at Judith’s marriage. She was still bent, she 
still showed that she had been a bard-worked and worried 
woman, but her face was more full now, and she carried 
herself unlike aslave. She ran towards Judith and caught 
her hands. ‘‘ You've seen him ?” she cried. 

Yes, yes.” 
‘He said he seen you. He said he guessed the Grovers 
d got some luck left. He's gone out to look at the farm. 
He says I done real well for a woman, but he’ll tend to 
things now. He says a thousand dollars ain’t no great—” 

* Mother !” 

‘* Mebby he, bein’ a man, c’n judge better,” went on Mrs. 
Grover, hurriedly. ‘‘ But I ain’t reflectin’ on Mr. Gerald 
I think he’s done real well. I told Hanford so.” 

As the woman went on talking thus her daughter 
watched her, wondering if, in the bottom of her heart, her 
mother was glad that Hanford Grover had come back. 

“'N’, you see,” she now heard her saying, “folks "Il 
know you didn’t push him in. They'll have that proved 
to um now. I didn’t expect to live to see that proved. 
Hanford says he'll put a stop to that kind of talk quicker 
ntime. Hanford says he's bees in a climate ’t jest suited 
his jiver. I'll tell you all about it soon ’s I can git m 
wits together. I can’t sense much of anything now. y 
hope, Judith, that your husband ‘ll understand that a man. 
needs more money 'n a woman with two little girls. A 
man, you see, 's dif'runt, That's what Hanford was just 
sayin to me 

Judith went to ber mother’s side. She drew her to her, 
looking down from her superior height with a great pity 
in her face. The younger woman was very pale. fier 
lips trembled as she spoke. ‘‘ Mother, please don’t begin 
to worry now! Please don’t! I shall try to have things 
right for you. You know I shall.” 

Mrs. Grover dropped her head on her child's shoulder. 
She began to ery convulsively. ‘I’m jest as excited 's I 
c’n be,” she sobbed, “’n’ I d’ know half what I'm sayin’.” 

XXVI 
A LITTLE CONVERSATION, 


Jupiru held her mother closely, stooping to rest her 
cheek on the thin gray hair. 

The two little girls came in and stared hard at the 
group. They always stared at their sister, and took the 
gifts she brought them in a petrified kind of silence. 
They had pale eyes like their = selfish eyes, 
that had no warmth in them. But little Em had been 
different—litle Em, whose grave was green now. The 
mignonette had sowed itself near the mound and blos- 
somed among the grass. 

**He’s only jest found out "bout your marryin’ a rich 
man,” said Mrs. Grover, in an indistinct voice, without 
raising her head. Judith said nothing, but her face dark- 
ened. ‘I mean, he found it out jest fore he come home. 
He said he couldn't wait no longer to see his wife 'n’ chil 
dren. He said I hadn't no idea how he had missed me. 
I s’pose he’s thought more of me 'n I ever knew of.” 
Again Judith kept silence. Her head wam raised, and her 
eyes, distended by suffering, were gazing unseeingly on 
the window. 

Presently she said she would go now. To-morrow she 
would come back and see them all. She spoke so quietly 
that her mother looked at her with some wonder and dis- 
appointment, but she made no reply. 

When Judith entered the Eldridge parlor, an hour later, 
she found her husband sitting there alone. He had a 
book in his hand. He rose as she came into the room, 
looked carelessly at her, then looked again. He placed a 
chair for ber, and remained standing until she was seated. 
He never failed in any outward act of politeness. He ap- 
peared precisely as he did that morning when we first 
met him. His Prince Albert coat, his mustache, the gleam 
in his eyes—all were the same 

‘* You give me the idea of one who has just had an ex- 
perience of some kind, Mrs, Gerald,” he remarked. 

“‘T have.” Her eyes were fixed on the gloves she was 
drawing from her hands. 

‘Indeed !" Then he waited 

Judith leaned back in her chair. She crossed her hands 
in her lap, pressing them a little too closely together. She 
knew that her husband's eyes were on her face. At other 
times she often had the feeling that he was watching her 
as if expecting to find out something. ‘‘I have just seen 
my father,” she said. 

Mr. Gerald sat up straight. He ceased to keep his fin- 
ger between the leaves of his book. ‘‘ He has come back?” 

“Yes; just now. Mr. Gerald”—she hesitated; she 
lifted her glance to her companion’s face—‘‘I think he 
will ask you to give more mouey.” 

‘No matter. I have money enough.” 

‘* You are very kind—with money,” in a low tone. 


“Thank you. I can afford to be. So he wasn't 
drowned?” 
‘*No; he has preferred to stay away. I don’t know 


yet where he has been. He came back when he heard I 
was a rich man’s wife. It’s hard for me to say these 
things. But you would know I felt them.” 

“T understand.” Mr. Gerald rose as he spoke. He 
walked to the door and closed it gently. ‘othe family 
have all gone out to drive,” he said, returning and leanin 
an arm on the mantel, gazing down at his wife, “‘ but 
won't run the risk of a servant's hearing us. When a 
man and wife begin to talk ’—here the speaker's face was 
changed by that smile which his nephew Lucian could 
never understand, and therefore always distrusted—‘‘ one 
can never predict precisely what they may say.” 

For several moments after this remark there was silence, 
so that it began to seem as if this particular man and wife 
would not utter anything whatever. Mr. Gerald main- 
tained his position where be could look down at Judith. 
Finally he exclaimed again, ‘‘ So he wasn’t drowned ?” 


NO, 

‘* And this will clear you in the minds of those who 
were so blind as to think it possible that you—” 

Here the man hesitated, and Judith said, ‘‘ Yes, it will.” 

Judith did not look up. She did not see that Mr. Ger- 
ald was slightly paler than was usual with him, and that 
his face was less cynical. 

“If this could have been known a year and a half ago 
you would have persisted in your refusal of me ?” 

Judith hesitated. Then she glanced bravely up She 
flushed as she answered, “ Yes.” 
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A faint quiver ran across the man’s countenance. But 
it was resolutely Sea **T was sure of it,” he an- 
swered, quietly. ‘‘ You would not marry a man who loved 

ou, because of the suspicion against you. Do you think 
I've been completely ignorant ? And I know the man.” 

Although Mr. Gerald’s manner was so quiet, there dif- 
fused from him a sense of agitation that made Judith’s 
heart beat quickly, She had never seen him in the least 
like this. ld, calm, systematically kind, with a curious 
sneer at human nature in general in his incisive voice, 
ready to grant any favor to her—that was the way she 
had found him. To the woman who sat there there seemed 
something strange in the very air of the familiar room. 
She glanced at the door as if she would like to escape. 
He interpreted that glance, and smiled. 

“We are quite alone now,” he said ; ** please oblige me 
by remaining a few moments. There &re two or 
things I want to say. I'm sure we have refrained beau- 
tifully from saying things ever since our marriage. In 
my opinice. a married couple who can refrain from say- 
ing things ought to be congratulated. Don't you agree 
with me ?” 

** Yes.” . 

Mr. Gerald removed his arm from the mantel and thrust 
his hands into his pockets. ‘I haven't been a bad sort of 
master to you, have I?” He asked this question in his 
— way, but his eyes were not mild as he spoke the 
words. 

She did not answer. She felt her blood growing hot 
within her, and she would not speak in reply. 

‘You know, I told you,” he went on, “‘ that I should be 
your master—that I would subdue and control you. Do 
you remember that I told you that?” 

**T remember.” 

“You would not be likely to forget it, I'm sure. Let 
us recall a few things. I am in the mood to retrace my 
steps—in my mind, F iene—end see how my aims have 
been achieved. Do I weary you, Mrs. Gerald ?” 

‘Go on,” she responded. 

**That is like you. You will not — say I do not 
weary you, because that would be false. admire you, 
Mrs. Gerald. You do not lie—not even in the way of 
women. You must have discovered that I admire you. 
Have you not made that discovery ?” 


‘No. 
“No? Is it possible? But I believe yo. There is 
something else of which I am sure you areignorant. This 


something else is a very curious fact, ind 

Mr. Gerald here took a hand from his pocket, but in- 
stead of pulling out his mustache with his usual gesture, 
he pressed his palm for a moment on his forehead. 

“Let us go on to something else,” he continued, pres- 
ently. “I'm going to use very plain words. Euphem- 
isms are not necessary between man and wife, are they, 
Mrs. Gerald ?” 

Here the speaker smiled again. But he evidently did 
not expect any reply to this question. Judith sat quite 
siill. She was leaning one arm on the chair, and her Seas 
was up to her forehead, so that only the lower part of her 
face was visible. Her husband's eyes dwelt on her for an 
instant before he spoke again. 

**T am going to recall the terms of our bargain,” he went 
on—*‘ our bargain, which the minister who married us re- 
ferred 1o as an arrangement made by the Ruler of Heaven 
and Earth: ‘whom God hath joined together.’ I sup 


you laughed in your sleeve then; I'm sure I chuckled in- 
wardly. I always did like that phrase. Perhaps it is 
possible that map cannot put asunder what God has 


oined.” 

; Judith made a slight movement. The man watching 
her saw her lips press together. Mr. Gerald looked at his 
watch. 

‘There's plenty of time,” he remarked. ‘‘ The family 
have gone over to Lane's Crossing. They cannot possibly 
be back for an hour. I wasr ing our bargain. I did 
not pretend to love you any more than you made any pre- 
tence of love for me. We understood that. I bought you 
because I thought you were an unusual kind of a woman; 
I approved of your face and figure, and of what I guessed 
of your character. You sold yourself, not from personal 
desire for the money and position I could give you, but to 
benefit your mother and sisters. Do I stute the case cor- 


rect! x id 

et ts 

‘I thought so. That’s the way I understood it then, 
and that’s the way I understand it now. But what puzzles 
me is that I should have been so mistaken about you, Mrs. 
Gerald.” 

Judith raised her eyes. They were burning and dry, 
and there was a cutting pain from her eyeballs to the back 
of her head. Mr. Gerald walked a few steps and came 
back. 

‘: Yes,” he repeated, ‘‘ mistaken in you—and, I suppose, 
in myself. I spoke just now asif I had been your master; 
I told you long ago that I intended to be that. Well, the 
curious thing, the unaccountable thing, is that never for 
an instant have I been your master. Did you know that, 
Mrs. Gerald?” 

Coa” 

The man was pale and quiet, but there were fine beads 
of moisture on his forehead. He drew out his handker- 
chief and it over his face. 

** You did not know it, then? Well, it is true—true as 
you are, Mrs. Gerald, and I can think of nothing truer. I 
wanted to make the chains of your bargain gall you as 
little as possible, but still more I wished to get the control 
of your nature. I have not done so. It is the greatest 
surprise of my life that I bave failed in this. But I don’t 


now that you loved some one when you became my wife. 
I know that bed pe had not been under a cloud you might 
have permitted that love to have its way. Do not grow 
ale. I know you well. I know your springs of action. 
You are an honorable woman. ‘You are the first woman 
L ever knew who even knew what honor meant—just asa 
man is sometimes able to know it, I mean. Women have 
a kind of honesty often, but of honor they know pitiably 
little. I suppose they can’t know it. I’m not mom | 
them. I accept human nature as it is; I long ago learn 
to do that. Do you care to know something in my mind, 
Mrs. Gerald? And will you look at me?” 
Jadith again raised her eyes. Her face had softened. 
Tell me,” she said. 
** You ought to care to know that you have raised my 
respect for woman.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


" a yes, I do greatly care to know that,” she said, 
astily. 

Mr. Gerald bent and took her hand for an instant. He 
stood gazing down at her. Then he suddenly dropped the 
hand, turned away, and went to the end of the room. In 
a moment he returned. He pulled out his mustache and 
twisted the ends. His voice was still very kind, but it had 
ey te its old tone in it when he spoke again. 

‘“We have come amusingly near to being sentimental, 
haven't we?” he asked. ‘‘ And it has been my fault. I 
suppose the average human being must be more or less 
sentimental. Now that we are in this mood, pray let me 
tell you that I am perfectly aware of the exasperating qual- 
ity in ned father’s return so late. If he had come back 
immediately, as he ought, you wouldn’t have been my 
wife. But Iam glad he didn’t return. You can't.get any 

mpathy from me on that subject.” 

Judith had risen, She held parasol she had brought 

with her in both hands. The two were looking at each 

r. In Judith’s heart and in her eyes was more softness 
than she had felt since her marriage. She had opened her 
lips to speak, when a step and voice were heard on the 
veranda outside. The two recognized the step and voice 
as belonging to Lucian Eldridge. He had been travelling 
ever since his uncle’s wedding, at which he was dutifully 
present, and he was not ex home until the fall. 

“That is Lucian,” said Mr. Gerald. And he removed 
his eyes from his wife’s face. 

(ro BE ConTINUED.] 


EASTER NOVELTIES. 
TS Easter novelties this season have, as in years past, 
the design of the Easter-hare and the Easter-egg on 
everything. 

The ~ bonbonniéres, egg-shaped, are, if possible, 
more numerous than ever before, are of all sizes. The 
largest have a double use, for they can hold flowers when 
their usefulness for bonbons is over. One purticularl 
handsome design has a spray of wild roses in raised-wor 
apparently covering the white and gold chinaegg. This, 
full of roses, is pretty for the centre of a table. 

Children take such delight in Easter-eggs that the shops 
are filled with so many and so varied a selection it is hard 
to choose amongst them. The crépe paper has found an- 
other excuse for its existence, and pasteboard the shape of 
an egg is covered with it, and it is then gathered into a 
bunch at the top and tied with a bow of ribbon. Half- 
way on the side of the egg is cut an opening, through 
which is shown the head of a hare peering out through a 
spray of small artificial flowers. ‘There is some s 
for candy within, but that plays but a small part in the 
pretty novelty. 

The egg-shaped baskets of gilt and the bowls of white 
metal for ferns make charming Easter gifts, and are quite 
new this year. Flowers are now so much the fashion to 
send as gifts on Easter morning that these holders will 
be found most useful. The spring flowers should be used 
to fill the baskets. 

Papier-maché eggs are filled with candies for cotillon 
favors. ‘Tied with ribbon these are extremely pretty, and 
they can be used for luncheons as well as cotillons. The 
designs on them are brilliant in color, and show the pre- 
vailing fad of the Empire. 

The Easter-hare gravely surveying a basket of eggs is 
another favorite bonbonniére, and the apparent anachro- 
nism of a chicken emerging from one of the eggs seems but 
to render the design more attractive. These bonbonniéres 
are most perfectly gotten up, and the basket itself is pretty 
enough to use for a work-basket when hare and eggs are 
no longer things of beauty. 

The fancy straw baskets are in prettier straw and more 
fancy weaves than ever. After all, they make the most 
acceptable of gifts, and by fastening a small hare or a 
gayly colored papier-maché egg on the outside are quite 
enough marked for the season. 

The most novel and the most expensive articles are the 
egg-shaped work-boxes containing all the sewing imple- 
ments in gold and silver. Like many other fashions, this 
is but a revival of other days, for these same egg-shaped 
work-boxes were what our grandmothers always carried. 
Sometimes they are to be had in tortoise-shell. The lining 
is of white moiré silk, and there is a place for everything, 
and everything is so dainty that it must be a pleasure to 
sew. ‘‘ Etuis” these work-boxes were called in olden days, 
and no lady was without one. Gold and silver are now 
more used than tortoise-shell, but one and all are not as 
yet seen every where. 

Card-cases and porte-monnaies and prayer-books always 
are included in appropriate Easter gifts. The bright green 
and red lizard-skins are used for | ne but the white pig- 
skin, with small unobtrusive corners of silver and gold, is 
the smartest. Pig-skin can be cleaned with soap and 
water and wears splendidly, looks dainty, and is novel, so 
that there is every prospect it will be greatly in fashion. 
Silver ornamentation, to be fashionable now, must not be 
overdone. There are too many imitations which glory in 
fancy designs. Gold corners are the newest, but they also 
must not be too elaborate. All over-adornment is avoid- 
ed, as being too much like the cheap imitations which 
seek to atone for what they lack in quality by a super- 
abundance as to quantity. Chaste simplicity in desi 
and refined workmanship produce the effects most sought 
after at the present time. 
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1 TTASTE OF SPRING. 
ve up. I never dogive up. I have every advantage. I - 4 FPORETASTE OF SPRING 
No’: while in the heart of winter, one may make pre- 


ions for a bunch of apple blossoms that shall 
delight the eye before the snow has melted from the 
nd, or the first crocus has lifted its brave head above 
e frost and ice. Go into the orchard, and gather a hand- 
ful of branches from the apple-trees. Clinging close to the 
bare twigs will be tiny brown buds. Put the branches in 
a large vase of water, and set the vase in a warm room 
where the sunlight will daily fall on the branches. Little 
by little the buds will swell, and, at the end of a few 
weeks, will burst in a beauty of pink and white blooms 
and tiny green leaves. Then they will gladden the eyes 
and the hearts of the beholder, and will be like a breath 
of the blessed spring-time, for which we all long in these 
days of storm and snow and fog that accompany the equi- 
nox, and portend the breaking up of the winter. 
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=e | hrice Blessed... 
i S| Ha Is He Who Takes His Own Advice 

OU’VE got sense. You 

know it. You have told 

yourself .« a dozen times 

you needed a we spring 

medicine. «« Were going to get 

that “Best” Tonic. Well, why 

in the name of we good sense, 

don’t you do it? ee Trot out 

now and get it. e# It may save 

doctors’ bills,.« to say nothing 

of a severe sickness SH SE MH 


Pabst... 


Malt Extract 


will brace, build. we Give vim 
and bounce. «« Get it and thus 
take your own advice. wt we ut 
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Lafayette, Ind., Aug. 22, 1895. 
Ever since your excellent “Best” Tonic has been 
placed upon the market, % my family has been a 
gconsumer of this preparation, and fom found 


ita grateful stimulant, appetizer, % tissue builder 
and tonic. # #* I consider it one of the very few 
‘NN 


sat pave wre that really do all that isclaimed for it 

mn ‘ \ a unhesitatingly recommend it to my patients. 
‘ Ae || i DR. CHAS. RUPE. 
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y BOR EIPTS 
i ad {¢ Beat t 1 cream half a 
p loft vid half a pound of pow 
i sugar, half a pound of currants, 4 well 
eaten eggs, and sift in 4 oz. of powdered 
1 6 o7 flour: butter a tin and fill 
vitl tern rs the paste and of 
he ft wing Pound ya paste ? oz 
bitter and half a pound of sweet al 
mot mix W h sof 2 eggs and a 
li powdered var. The last layer should 
D Ke milxt : ike in a moderate oven 
uy y Cake Beat 4 eggs, and add 4 oz. 
f suga 16 of flour. melt 4 oz. of but- 
te ( fir ikin ire that it is not too 
hot; add t mixture, stir in 4 oz. of 
preserved cherries cut in halves, and 1 tea 
spoonful of baking-powder, pour into a but- 
tered tin and bake for about an hour 
Rice Cake Mix half a pound of sifted 


half a pound of powdered 
sugar, add 6 well-beaten eggs; season with 


rice flour with 


to | 


1 little orange-flower water and a drop or 
two of essence of m Beat the whole 
for twenty minutes, and bake in a quick 
ven 

Su Cah lake 10 eggs, 1 lb. of sugar 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, the grated 
rind of a lemon, and a drop or two of es 
sence of lemon, Beat the whites and the | 
yolks separately; add to the yolks the sugar, | 
and mix with the whites; stir in the flour 
snd put in the mould Bake in a moderate | 
oven for about an hour and a quarter, 

Sponge Cah Beat the whites of 5 eggs 
4 stiff froth, beat the yolks well, and mix | 
them with the whites, stir in half a pound of 
sugar and a third of a pound of flour, do not 

ul, ast ike Ww me heavy Bake 
naqgu iN veu 

White Fruit Cal Take half a pound of 
flour, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of blanched almonds, 
14 Ibs. of citron, half a grated cocoanut, the 
whites of 8 ergs, and 1 teaspoonful of baking- 
powder. Mix very carefully; put into a well- 
buttered mould, and bake in a slow oven for 


sbout two and a half or three hours 


Vut Cakes. —Beat 1 pound of walnuts with 
the whites of 3 eg uld 14 pounds of sugar, 
mix well, and add the whites of 3 eggs; lay 
them out about the size of a nut, and cook 
in a slow ove! 

Palais -Royal Pis Take 1 pound of 
eggs, 1 pound of sugar, balf a pound of 
flour: beat the whites and the yolks separ 
ately: stir the yolks into the whites; add 
the sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, and 


the flour; drop in square tins, sift powdered 
sugar over them, and bake in a quick oven. 
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AN TAN? 


Are 
Invited 


to notify the manager 
of your progressive 
euchre or whist club 
that our Company 
supplies artistic score 
cards FREE to all 
clubs sending their 
address on postal. 
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249-251 Willoughby St., 
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* Palatable, 
Nourishing, 
| Strengthening 


— three qualiti« 


3s that go to make 


Somatose 


a perfect food for the pale, 
dyspeptic 








thin anemic, 
and overworked, and those need- 


} ing mgueved nousichment | 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 


| 
valuable addition to the diet 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Cocoa | 
(r0% Somatose), for nursing mothers.invalids | 
and convalescents A pleasant and strength- | 
ening beverage f table use | 
Runkel Bros.’ 
late( 10% Somatose) , for eating and drinking. 





Soma tose.Choco- | 
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All druggists. Deseriptive pamphlets free of 


" Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts, 
—- aa 























Miss Juliet Corson, 


Founder of the New York Cooking School, 


Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, 


Author of “ Boston Cook Book,” 


Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer, 


Principal Philadelphia Cooking School, 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 


Principal Chautauqua School of Cookery, 


Miss Fannie M. Farmer, 


Principal Boston Cooking School, 


Miss C. C. Bedford, 


Superintendent New York Cooking School, 


Miss Kate E. Whitaker, 


Normal Cookery School, San Francisco, 


Marion Harland, 


Author “Common Sense in the Household,” 


All Authorities 


On cookery, writers and teachers, 
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Use 
Cleveland’s 
Baking 
Powder 


It does 
the best work. 





** The name of the Whiting Paper Company © on a box of stationery 1s a guarantee of excellence.’ 






% and easy to write on. 


ply this to you. 
ence paper in use. 


Mills: 


Every package of this popular dentifrice contains: 


A large bottle of liquid Sozodont. 





A soft surface 
Made in two colors, Pure White and Azure. 
Every dealer in stationery in the United States and Canada can sup- 
This paper is the most fashionable correspond 


WHITING’S Woven Linen Paper 


The latest triumph in the art of paper-making, is the correct paper 
to use in your correspondence. 


pleasing to the eye 


Take no substitute for “‘ Woven Linen.” 


ss 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
New York Philadelphia # Chicago 
eye, Mass. 


& Boston. 


A box of Sozodont Powder. 





A sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin. 





odon 





PwuRE AND FRAGRANT. 


Use liquid Sozodont daily; the powder twice a week. 


Harper's Bazar 


A small sample of the liquid by mail, if you mention 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Rocket, Wholesale Druggists, New York 


If not, why not? 
the world stand so high in the estima- 
tion of cyclists, because Waverleys are 
built on honest value lines, and the 


vestment. 








No other wheels in 


urchaser receives full value for the 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR 
OF OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


sells recitatic ns and 
" BAKERS=z: Boston :PLAYS | RE 
CATALOGUES FREE. REMIN 


INGTO 


INGTON 


Porous 
Plaster 


CYCLES are a standard 
of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
MS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 





THE ACADEMIE DE -MEDECINE OF FRANCE HAS PLACED 


pollinaris 


(“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS”) 


“At the 


HEAD of ALL the 


Waters examined for PURITY and 
FREEDOM from Disease Germs.” 
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On Bosworth Field 
* King Richard cried: 
My kingdom for a horse!” 
But times ae changed— 
he’d want 
A Monarch» wheel, of course. 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 
and a wheel fit fora king. Made in 
4 models. $80 and $100. For children 
and adults who want a lower price 
wheel the Defiance is made in 8 
models, f4o to $75. Send for Mon- 


arch 


MONARCH cYCL 
MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and Ful- 
ten Sts., CHICAGO 
83 Reade Street, 
New York. 






























BICYCLE inee ACADEMIES 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF EQUIPMENT AND 
SERVICE ARE CONDUCTED AT THESE CON- 
VENIENT LOCATIONS: 


New Verte 9 , 8th Ave. 
Chicago: 8 5 Medison St. 
Benign: 174 columbus Ave. A 
M: 342-34 ve. 
Washington, — “d 14t . 
; 201 ward Av e. 


ONLY THE HIGHEST GRADE WHEELS MADE 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


are used. Salesrooms and renting pees a me 
Purchasers taught to ride free. andsome catalog 


on application. CORBULLY “ JEFFERY MFG. co. 








~ HARTFORD TIRES 


== STANDERS SINC If LU LBES 





HARTFORD St 
RuBBER WoRKS Co. 


i HARTFORD 
CONN. 














HorSMAN BicYCLE 
IT HAS WINGS" = 


THE 


Send for Illustrated Bieycle Catalogue. 





LA DY AGENTS 


ay the merits of the 


WANTED "25 .0'Se 


Best sellers on rece partic LA address : 


WESTERN CORSET *0o., St. Louis, Mo. 





























EASTER SOUVENIRS. 


HE time when Easter gifts were made to symbolize 

the season has long since passed away. Souvenirs 
are exchanged with almost as generous lavishness as at 
Christmas-tide; indeed, some ardent church folk claim that 
the Easter remembrance has the deeper significance, and 
it takes many beautiful forms, but the distinctive quality 
that separated it from others no longer exists. Books 
of prayer and of devotion may be given or exchanged, 
but as the result of individual preference rather than be 
cause of any general sentiment attaching to the day. In- 
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FRENCH SPRING GOWN.—[See Pace 276.] 


deed, gift-making has spread so far beyond the chufch 
limits it is doubtful if every giver realizes the special 
meaning that once was held an essential element in the gift, 

Of all the good things that the season has brought forth 
it is possible only to describe a few. Jewelled and silver 
trifles seem to take first place. In both there is shown an 
unusual variety. 

The masculine part of every woman's list is apt to be 
the more difficult. Women are always made happy by 
an additional trinket or a bit of decorative fafence, but 
men are wont to consider the practical element. This 
season, however, no seeker after the useful and beautiful 
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combined need go astray. A novelty that appeals strong- 
ly to the smoker is a pipe-cleaner of the most perfect sort. 
Despite its plebeian use, it is an attractive object, and is 
made in both gold and silver. In the latter material it 
can be bought for one dollar and twenty-five cents, but in 
the former becomes a gift of value, for the price runs up 
to twelve dollars. Experts declare the device complete, 
and, for the com‘ort of limited buyers let it be said, the 
silver is more durable than the gold, and is quite as ele- 
gant as any smoker need wish. The fine gold specimens 
seem only devised to allow of expenditure by those who 
are content only when the gift represents value, 





For the yachting man, on the other hand, there are cost- 
ly accessories that represent both use and intrinsic worth. 
Cigar-cases, cigarette-cases, and match-safes are all shown 
with elaborate designs in enamel, which display boats of 
fascinating make or flags and pennants, according to the 
size. For the former, sixty-five dollars is not an exorbitant 
price, enamel being a costly decoration, but some of the 
latter are offered for as little as fifteen 

Any one of these articles might be trusted to win the 
heart of the receiver, but there are still others for men of 
milder tastes. A gold-topped pocket-comb is at once ser- 
viceable and handsome. Its cost is sixteen dollars, which, 
in view of the extravagance of the age, does not seem 
overmuch. Many men, however, would prefer the sim- 
pler silver top, which can be purchased for less than one- 
fourth the amount 

For womankind the offerings are so varied as to be al- 
most without end. Among the latest novelties are eye- 
glass hooks of gold, both jewelled and plain. Slight ones 
are familiar, to be sure, but these later styles are heavy 
and serviceable. Their price ranges all the way from 
six dollars to twenty-five, or can be made to exceed that 
amount if the rarer gems are chosen 

Vinaigrettes with tops that are made of one large jewel 
set in fine gold are in demand. Amethyst, tourmalines, 
and fire-opals are the favorite stones, but tiny watches 
are sometimes used in their stead. An exceptionally ele- 
gant design shows the fire-opal set around with diamonds, 
but there are many others of far less value that are taste- 
ful at the same time. 

Open. work silver seems to have superseded the heavier 
sorts. Substantial candlesticks with shades of the lace- 
like silver over colored silk sell for sums varying from 
twenty dollars to one hundred each, and are in demand. 
But the less costly novelties are as attractive as need be. 
Veil-cases are entirely new. They take the form of a 
book, and contain two padded leaves of silk. Any wo- 
man who has known the trials of the less roomy and sub- 
stantial sorts would count the cost moderate though she 
made the purchase herself. Sixteen dollars seems a big 
sum for a trifle, but it will last a lifetime, and is roomy 
enough to keep numerous veils intact. Either it or a new 
Suéde belt that is one inch wide and shows a buckle in 
the open-work silver would make any girl rejoice. Yet 
the latter, while it is both a novelty and elegant, can be 
bought for four dollars or thereabouts. 

Cases for embroidery silks are smaller and sell for fif- 
teen dollars, and if one is minded to enlarge the gift, ac- 
company it with a nécessaire made to hang from the belt. 
his latter contains all the equipment for an hour's work. 
The ribbons have attached a needle-case, thimble, scissors, 
und in some cases a small pin-cushion as well. 

The writing-desk is always a fruitful field for gifts. 
Additional conveniences come with every season. The last, 
which has appeared just in time for Easter, isa handle for 
wax. It is of silver, and quite simple, being not unlike 
the conventional dagger in shape, the wax forming the 
blade. It is far less harmful, however, and can be renew- 
ed at will. By means of this device all danger of burning 
th fingers is obviated, while at the same time the last 
pt..ticle of wax can be melted. For the handle alone the 
price is one dollar and a half. The wax can be added in 
quantities as large as one chooses. 

Card-cases and purses, in common with writers’ par- 
aphernalia, seem always productive of novelties. he 
latest to appear is monkey skin, decorated with.sprays of 
flowers in fine enamel—daisies, four-leaved clovers, anem- 
ones, and small blossoms are the favorites. The price 
ranges from nine dollars to fifty. The skin itself is sub- 
stantial, and is dyed a delicious tint that is gray and yet 
warmer than gray 

A new and useful purse, that is finished only with 
plain gold fittings, is so constructed that the change por- 
tion opens wide and displays all the coins at a glance. 
Either it or a small chftelaine bag made of the same lea- 
ther, but with clasp and chain of the quite new rose gild- 
ing, makes a charming gift which is rather more service- 
able than the flowered card-case. The latter, beautiful as 


it is, is suitable only for a few occasions, while the plain 
purse that costs thirteen dollars, and the bag which can be 
purchased for eighteen, are sufficiently durable to with- 
CLARE BUNCE. 


stand wear and tear. 





GYMNASIUM game which is not new among men, 
LX but which, I believe, has only recently been taken up 
by women, is one to which has been given the name of 
“Lang ball.” Lang was the inventor of the game, which 
is practically the same as in-door baseball, except that the 
ball is kicked instead of batted. There are two opposing 
nines, and the different positions on the diamond are the 
same as those of the oui-door game, though naturally ona 
much smaller scale. A football is used, and the batter 
hangs by her hands from a bar, so that her feet are some 
distance above the floor. When the ball is tossed by the 
pitcher the batter kicks at it, and if she hits it she drops 
from the bar and runs for first base. The odd conditions 
under which the game is played call for several changes 
and modifications of the usual baseball rules. For in- 
stance, the pitcher is allowed to hit the batter with the 
ball as often as she pleases, provided it strikes no higher 
than the chest. Each hit of this kind is counted as a 
strike, just as if the batter had tried for the ball and 
missed it. At first this seems rather unfair, but the ob- 
server soon sees that it is a much easier thing than would 
be imagined to make what might be termed a safe ‘‘ base- 
kick.” By swinging back as the ball approaches, and 
drawing up the leg nimbly for a blow, the batter quickly 
learns to avoid being often hit. Three strikes put her out, 
but she has the time-honored privilege of running for a 
base on the third. No ‘‘balls” are called; for, owing to 
the short distance and the use of the large football, the 
pitcher has no difficulty in sending a good one nearly every 
time. There is the usual possibility of being ‘* caught 
out,” though the batter is so extremely likely to make a 
hit that this is greatly lessened, and the catcher bas not so 
responsible a position as in ordinary baseball. An amus- 
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ing rule, which old baseball-players will recall as being in 


force several years ago, is revived for this game. This is 
that the base-ranner need not be touched, but is put out if 
hit by a thrown ball. No injury can result from the 
gentle bumps given by the big soft leather. They merely 
lend variety and excitement to the sport, which, among 
the gymnasium —_ who have tried it, is a very popular 
one. All Americans seem to take naturally to any species 
of what has been called the “‘ national game.” 

The variation of the regular course of gymnastic work 
by the introduction of games has been the means in late 
years of making it vastly more interesting. The usual 
movements and ‘‘systems” of exercises are liable to grow 
monotonous, however beneficial they are recognized to be, 
and the double idea of competition and the attainment of 
a definite object, which a good game embodies, inspires 
the players with an entirely different zeal. A skilled and 
experienced instructor will plan the sports so that they 
may cal! into action the particular sets of muscles which 
he desires to strengthen. If they are a trifle too rough for 
in-door limits, be modifies and adapts them until they are 
suitable. Basket-ball, hand-ball, hand-polo, the form of 
baseball just described, and even cricket, have all gained 
a strong following, and will doubtless continue to supple- 
ment the regular exercises wherever physical work is done. 


Dr. H. 8. Pettit, medical director and instructor at the 
Adelphi Academy, in Brooklyn, has introduced the ‘‘ slack 
wire” as a novel adjunct to his work this season. He ex- 
perimented with it thoroughly himself last summer, and 
became convinced of the excellence of balancing as an 
exercise. It is rather severe at first, and will cause even 
an athletic pupil accustomed to hard training to feel that 
he or she has attempted something different from the 
usual movements, he number of muscles which are 
taxed to a greater or less degree is remarkable. Much 
practice is necessary, of course, to enable one to walk the 
wire at all. A long pole, fastened at one end to the wall 
at the floor, is arranged so that it will move in an arc, and 
the beginner holds and braces herself by the free end as 
she proceeds cautiously along the slender swaying line. 
In time this support is dispensed with, and the walker 
sometimes becomes so expert as to be able to-perform vari- 
ous evolutions on the wire. The feet are lifted no more 
than is absolutely necessary in the progress, each foot, as 
it is carefully set down, being allowed to slide forward as 
far as possible, and the rear one brought quickly to the 
front again. Getting on the wire, preparatory to starting, 
is the most troublesome part of the feat. 

Those who have been patient enough to persevere until 
they have mastered the difficulties of this exercise can 
testify to the developed and strengthened side muscles of 
the legs and trunk, and to the increased confidence and 
steadiness which have been prime results. 

Ape.ia K. BRAINERD. 


GOOD-FRIDA Y. 


E hushed, my heart, remembering 
What dole was given for thee, 
How pressed on Him thy burden, when, 
For alt the sinful sons of men, 

Christ went to Calvary. 


The mournful journey that He made, 
Each step was taken for thee. 

Be hushed, my heart, let clamor cease; 

Prepare a chamber white with peace, 
His resting-place to be. 


In solemn shadow of the cross, 

O soul, abide till He 
Who tasted death ere thou shouldst know 
Its bitterness of utmost woe 

With strength shall guerdon thee. 


Its Via Dolorosa still 
Each life of earth must see, 
And in some hour, or soon or late, 
Must bend beneath the crushing weight 
Of earth’s Gethsemane. 


But, heart, in love and prayer look up 
Beyond the awesome tree; 

The heaven of heavens is reft to-day; 

All angels march the starry way 
That leads from Calvary. 


For conquering the Lord of life 
(His mighty legions free) 
Goes forward while the ages roll; 
The _— of every ransomed soul 
Full paid on Calvary. 
Marearet E. Sanoster. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE EASTER 
HOLIDAYS. 


N these fin de sidcle days, when, according to a certain 
pessimistic philosopher, our brains require the presen- 
tation of ideas of the most stimulating nature, any fresh 
topic for pen or pencil, be it only a variation of the theme 
woman, comes as a Heaven-sent boon. It may be a proof 
of degeneration that so much amusement can be derived 
from a single source, and an equal evidence of intellectuai 
disintegration that so much wit of varying degree can find 
inspiration in the twentieth-century girl, a creation, pre- 
sumably as mysterious if not as mythical as the sphinx of 
fable. Never did Diogenes hunt more diligently for an 
honest man than have parson, poet, and pamter searched 
for that illusive being—the new woman. Some have 
thought to find her only to discover that she is utterly bo- 
us, a carnival presentation of the old woman; others in 
Savabe have invented her, supplying her at the same time 
with attributes sufficiently startling to furnish any num- 
ber of examples. But it has remained for Mr. Harry Whit- 
ney McVickar to proceed in the only truly scientific way 
and evolute her 
Bound in a dainty volume, forty-four pictures with ac- 
companying text furnish the vehicle for the exposition of 
a theory of evolution unique, even if not Darwinian. The 
pictures themselves tell the story so completely that the 
bright verses serve almost as mere adornment of the tale. 
To this statement, however, exception must be made in 
favor of the poetical preface contributed by Mr. E. Ire- 
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naeus Stevenson. This recites the wrongs of the sex with 
the unction of a woman’s-rights convention, records the 
progress upward with philosophic resignation, pays the 
customary tribute to feminine worth, and then— this is 
where the man of it comes in—urges a return to the much- 
talked of sphere, because ‘*man likes you better as you 
were "—as sophistical an inducement as any which pre- 
ceded that apple transaction in paradise. 

In tracing the progress of woman in The Hvolution of 
Woman, Mr. McVickar mukes a sufficiently remote begin- 
ning in the Garden of Eden, and gives a new pictorial 
version of the oldest snake story on record, accompany- 
ing it with puns atrociously good. From this primeval 
period he follows, in picture and verse, fair woman 
threugh Dark Ages and Middle Ages, ——— Puritan 
days and Regency days, in the Orient, up Alpine heights 
and over Flemish plains, in the law court and the dissect- 
ing-room, until all roads lead to the bicycle, which is apt- 
ly denominated ‘the beginning of the end.” From this 
point evolution is lost in prophecy; skirts, which with wo- 
man’s progress have been growing shorter and scautier, 
disappear altogether, and a most fetching combination of 
coat and knickerbockers takes their place. Whether the 
catastrophe set down for a.D. 1900 ever takes place must 
necessarily for the time being remain a matter of conjecture. 
To illustrate his theory Mr. McVickar has drawn a series 
of charming pictures, and candor compels the admission 
that the ‘‘evoluted she” is the most fascinating of the 
number, 

Some twoscore years ago the quiet of a family circle 
in a Kentucky town was disturbed one evening by the 
sudden appearance of a droll little figure wrapped in 
an old army cloak, with her face bepowdered and her 
eyes shining from amidst rings of burnt cork. Before the 
astonishment caused by this entrance had subsided, the 
apparition, scowling, tragically declaimed: 


“ Angels and minatrels of 
Be thou a spirit of healt 


ce, defend us! 
or goblin's dame.” 


The unrestrained laughter with which the impromptu 
audience greeted this outburst was so disconcerting that 
an exit, whose dignity was somewhat marred by a fall 
over the folds of the cloak, brought to untimely end, Ma- 
dame de Navarro tells us, her début in a Shakespearian 
role. This attempt to personate the melancholy Dane was 
not, however, the youthful Mary Anderson’s “first ap- 
pearance on po! stage”; that occurred four years earlier, 
at a school exhibition given by the Sisters of the Con- 
vent of the Ursulines, near Louisville, when the only no- 
tice the future artiste excited was the half-pitying com- 
ment, ‘‘ What a funny, awkward little girl!” In a few 
brief years the giggling little girl was a tall ungraceful 
maiden, inexperienced and uneducated, but possessed of a 
steadfast purpose in life which she must perforce work 
out in secret and unaided, since family tradition regarded 
the actor's art as in itself harmful, if not downright sinful. 
Working at school lessons, studying and memor a plays 
in the seclusion of an attic den, months passed with the 

oung aspirant until the irresistible impulse to confide 

er pur .and perhaps an equally pressing longing for 
sympathy of some sort, forced her to seek an audience and 
confidante alike in the person of a theatrically inclined 
negro servant-maid. The fourth act of the Lady of Lyons 
comprised the programme, the kitchen furnished forth the 
stage, and the one auditor applauded appreciatively with 
‘soapy, steaming hands” withdrawn from the dish-pan 
for the very opr The dusky servitor did nothing b 
halves, for she added to her plaudits the succinct criti- 
cism, ‘‘ What a boss actor you is!” and the earnest request, 
** You must ‘low me to call your maw.” Call her she did, 
and in turn “the critic of the ary | ” was summoned. 
Henceforth no more secret unaided effort, but belp in the 
chosen pathway until the goal was reached. 

Such we learn from that charming volume, A Few Mem- 
ories, were the first life experiences of Madame de Navarro, 
who, as Mary Anderson, won and kept the hearts of the- 
atre-goers of this generation now passing. In presenting 
this book the author disclaims literary skill as well as de- 
sire for notice from the public, to which she bade farewell 
some five eg ago. She writes particularly for young 
girls who have ambitions stagewards, that she may show 
them the seamy side of theatrical life, with all its toil, hu- 
miliations, and even the perils which lie in wait. Hence 
the writer has emphasized especially the tribulations and 
hard work of her career, and has dwelt with comparative 
lightness upon its triumphant culmination. So we are 
told the incidents of the ‘‘ barn-storming” days; the re- 
hearsals on the bare dusky stage with the rain pattering 
on the roof; the association with actors who put on their 
good manners only with their stage clothes; the dismal 
audience of two in the primitive town which knew not 
the ‘‘grand matinée”; and the provincial tours where 
rural indiscrimination made no fine distinction between 
legitimate drama and the yearly circus, but classed both 
impartially under the head of ‘‘ shows.” 

hile narrating the events of a professional life which 
all lovers of art agree was far too brief, Madame de Na- 
varro has brought us into the goodly companionship of 
members of the mimic world, salad poets, singers, men of 
letters, artists, and statesmen as well. Longfellow smiles 
at us from behind the snow-covered sash of his study win- 
dow ; the author of *‘ Pippa Passes” appears as a charming 
dinner -table conversationalist; we catch a glimpse of 
Watts in his studio“ working out his beautiful dreams”; 
and we are Tennyson’s companion in strolls along the 
cliffs of the Isle of Wight. The modesty with which the 
incidents of such friendships are described is not the least 
of their charm, and with like naiveté we are told of the 
cheers Irish admirers gave for ‘Our Mary.” 

In giving some very good advice in the course of her 
memoirs, the writer acknowledges frankly that the disad- 
vantages of life in stage-land, even when the most sincere 
purpose is the underlying motive, are to be found in ‘‘ the 
restlessness accomparied by vague longings which as soon 
as satisfied give way to new dissatisfactions,” and the fever- 
ish lack of repose in old age which must result from nerves 
ever strung to concert pitch. She agrees that, after the 
first glamour of stage life has worn away, while the love 
of the dramatic art may remain, its practice becomes often 
a severe ordeal. 

The book tempts the reviewer to prolonged considera- 
tion, for the freshness and brightness of its contents far 
outweigh any mere lack of technical literary skill, but the 
limitations of the column and the rights of the reader 
must be regarded. One cannot close the pages of this 
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enero Noga however, without the inmost conviction 
that she who penned them exemplified both in her char- 


acter and artistic life the belief of her childish days and 
the creed of her riper years} that ‘‘acting is not merely 
a delightful amusement, but a serious art, to be used for 
ADALINE W. STERLING. 


high ends.” 





\ J AGNER'S Die Meistersinger and Tristan and Isolde, 

produced at the Academy of Music on the even- 
ing of March 13th and on the afternoon of the following 
day, challenged criticism as the most ambitious of all the 

rformances given by the Damrosch Opera Company, 
The represengation of the comedy was the more satisfac- 
tory of the two. Hans Sachs has always been a strong 
part for Herr Fischer, and he still holds in reserve the 
power to interpret the réle. His conception, which has 
mellowed and broadened since he was last heard in the 
part, is one which allows him to accent the genial, open- 
hearted characteristics of the poet-cobbler; indeed, he 
leaves subtle shades of deep meaning and purpose to take 
care of themselves, which, all things considered, is per- 
haps the safest course to employ. He was in fine voice 
on Friday night, and rendered his great recitative measures 
with power and beauty of tone. Friiulein Gadski’s Eva 
was good; Herr Behrens’s Poguen commanded respect; 
Herr Lange proved an excellent David; and Beckmesser, 
in Herr Stehmann’s capable hands, was for once not hope- 
lessly caricatured. 

Taken as a whole, the cast was singularly good, and a 
perfect picture of medieval life in a German city was 
presented, The-orchestra, under Herr Otto Lohse’s leader- 
ship, played very effectively; and the audience, after dem- 
onstrating approval in the heartiest possible manner, de- 
parted with the conviction that Wagner’s comic opera had 
been produced in the right spirit, and with enjoyable 
results to those who fully comprehended the work and 
its aims. 

At the matinée performance of Tristan different condi- 
tions existed, and the artists were listened to with mixed 
feelings of admiration and regret. Herr Alvary is a re- 
markable actor, and his impersonation of Tristan is deeply 
interesting and impressive. In the first scene he portrays 
the ambitious warrior, sternly determined to conquer his 
poonen for Isolde, with consummate power and dignity. 

is restlessness under suffering—as shown in the last act, 
when he lies wounded on his couch—is an original and 
telling touch which heightens the effect of the pathetic 
situation; and, earlier in the drama, his words to King 
Mark, when discovered with Isolde, are shaded in a man- 
ner which colors the phrase, and renders it as eloquent as 
the facial expression accompanying it, and which is of 
itself varied to an unusual degree. But the love scene is 
not tender; it lacks am gr ae intensity; and vocally it is 
distressing, because Herr Alvary does not attempt to blend 
his tones with those of the person with whom he is sing- 
ing, and he usually sings too loud and in too fragmentary 
a manner on such occasions. 

Frau Klafsky’s first scene was superb. In the love scene 
she was uneven, delivering some passages with beautiful 
effect, and then utterly failing to touch her hearers while 
singing her share of the famous duet. Her personality 
and her gifts are better adapted to the heroic rather than 
to the womanly side of the part, and in this respect she 
offers a strong contrast to Madame Nordica, who could 
not approach her in the first act, but who was far more 
winning in the love duet with Tristan, where of course 
M. de iteszké also outranked Herr Alvary. But Wagner's 
great music-dramas should not be criticised in parts, or 
comparisons be made regarding individual merits. They 
are to be considered as a whole, and the drama which is 
unfolded, the characters which are developed, are the mat- 
ters to be considered and commented on. That individual 
criticism and comparison are forced upon us proves that 
the performance of 7'ristan was not all that it should have 
been, and cannot be spoken of without qualifying the 

raise to which it is entitled for certain striking excel- 
ences, ; 

It is a pity that Frau Klafsky’s intense feeling often 
carries her outside the limits of control—as, for example, 
in the Walkire, when she delivered the cries with such 
tremendous vigor that she hurled her voice upward be- 
yond the proper interval, and repeated the error; for as- 
suredly so admirable and faithful a disciple of Wagner 
would not willingly take liberties with the text? The 
role of Brangiine was very inadequately filled, but Herr 
Popovici as Kurvenal merited sincere praise, and the 
minor parts and choruses were well done. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas's return, and the first concert of 
the Chicago Orchestra under his directorship, were themes 
of interest to arouse pleasurable anticipation and wide- 
spread comment; and a fairly large and representative au- 
dience assembled in the Metropolitan Opera-house on the 
evening of March 17th to pass judgment on the introduc- 
tory performance of the new-comers. Mr. Thomas was 
welcomed back with enthusiasm, and his admirers pro- 
vided a large laurel wreath, which was somewhat awk- 
wardly presented at the beginning of the second part of 
the programme — after the intermission, and just as he 
was about to begin the Symphonic Variations by Dvorak. 

The Lenore overture, with which the concert opened, 
and the Symphonie Pathétique, by Tschaikowsky, which 
followed, were brilliantly and powerfully rendered. The 
orchestra displayed splendid precision and Girectness of 
attack, and details were carefully graded with taste and 
finish. The orchestra’s best work was done in the Dvo- 
rik variations, and its worst in the Vorspiel to Die Meis- 
tersinger, with which number the concert closed. The 
latter selection was read by Mr. Thomas without sympathy 
for its breadth and nobility; and although it is too early 
as yet to be sure that first impressions are correct, it would 
seem that the Chicago orchestra is too glib in its utter- 
ances—too like the best military bands in its effects to 
fill the mission it is supposed to be charged with in enter- 
ing the lists with our local orchestras. 

The A-flat polonaise by Chopin, orchestrated by Mr. 
Thomas, won popular favor, and had to be repeated. It 
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was refreshing not to have a soloist, and to be able to 
give full and entire attention to the orchestra’s exceed- 
ingly clever and ready interpretations of Mr. Thomas's 
ideas. He is a born commander, and his gestures are as 
light, agile, and expressive as in the old days when he 
reigned supreme in New York, and accomplished such ad- 
mirable results in his efforts to develop the love of good 
music. 

If other leaders of greater subjectivity have taught us 
that } r thoughts and poetic suggestions were hidden 
within the works of certain composers and have revealed 
their treasures to us, we can, nevertheless, consider it a 
privilege to again study Mr. Thomas's rare gifts, and to 
come under the influence of his valuable work with the 
orchestra which he has drilled into almost machinelike 
perfection. Would that our other symphonic societies 
could benefit by the hint, and realize the importance of 
constant rehearsals and permanent membership! 
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New Haven.—A pretty etyle of jacket for eee 4 goods is made with 
a blazer effect in front, tight-fitting in the back, with full skirt. A 
belt across the back and slipped through the side seams is worn with 
these coats; just now the narrow gilt belt is the newest. Bishop 
sleeves are not suitable for a covert coat. A regular coat-eleeve is the 
correct style. 

Barsana.—Your black and white dimity will look well made with 
full skirt finished with a deep hem. e waist should have two strips 
of either white embroidery or black lace insertion put in from shoul- 
der to belt. A basque frill at the back will be more becoming than 
a round waist. You can wear either black or white ribbon, or even 
freee, which is very fashionable this season. Your pink yee 
f you do not care for trimming, will look any leet 20 with the plain 
waist shirred at shoulder and belt. A fancy. Dresden ribbon collar 
and belt will take away the too plain appearance. 

L. D.—The present style of waiste has a full front of some contrast- 
ing color and material, so you can easily have your gown made as you 
desire. With a basque at the back, the front should fit tight to the 
darts, but should turn back in narrow revers from the waist-line to 
the shoulders. The vest should be of some fancy silk put on full, or 
a plain color ed with line de sole or chiffon. 

. W.—Your brown and white summer silk will look very pretty 
made with the skirt with narrow front breadth described in Bazar No. 
10. The seams piped with brown velvet will be all the trimming 
needed on the skirt. The waist, made in basque effect at the back, 
should have a full front of white, and jabot reverse of the silk starting 
from the shoulders, falling over the sleeves, and tapering in sinal! at 
the waist. The sleeves long and plain, finished in a point at the wrist, 
will be becoming, with inside ruffle of lace. 

Bazan Suusoewmen,—Black surah skirts are not fashionable this 
season. Etiquette is different in different cities. In New York it is 
not considered strictly form for a girl to go unchaperoned to the 
theatre with a man. e duties of a lady’s travelling companion are 
difficult to define in a limited space, She should attend to all the 
business details of travelling, buy tickets, engage rooms, pay bills, and 
possess good health and good spirits. She is always treated as an 
equal, 

Louise M.—Your dimity will look best trimmed with three narrow 
ruffies edged with narrow lace on a full skirt, The waist should have 
bands of insertion, ranning acroes if you are thin, up and down if you 
are stout. Black ribbons would really be the smartest with your 
sample, for ae will find it difficult to match the color of the dimity, 
and black always looks well. 

Lvor Sxow.—The pattern you refer to is pomcty suitable for you. 
Velvet is the proper trimming to combine with the check, but you can 
use a silk if you think the velvet ‘too warm for summer. 
are allowed for on the pattern-sheet, 

Werserren Reaper.—Light-weight whi 
habit, but linen is also fashionable. e new habits have cvat- 
waists with a waistcoat. The skirt just long enough to cover the feet. 
In summer plain sailor hats are worn, or the soft Alpine if the Derby 
is not liked. A reversible saddle, such as you describe, can be ob- 
tained of any of the leading establishments in New York. 

Darune V.—If fruit is used, the finger-bowls are appropriate; 
otherwise they are not needed. The black gown is the conventional 
waitress dress, but any other that is neat and appropriate will anewer. 

“ Inqurren.”—There is a very large bibliography on the topic you 
sugg irs, graphs, etc. But it is chiefly, and as to its 
most valuable portion, in French, and procurable only in the largest 
public libraries, or at much expense and care. There is, however, 
announced in Paris a most important work that should be a 

ey to what you need—Prince Lobanoff's Dictionnaire des Emigrés, in 
which appear the pane and history of more than twelve thousand 
émigrés who lived for a time in Germany, Great Britain, and Russia. 
Prince Lobanoff is the Chancellor of the 
he has been compiling this study. 

An Op Sussoaer, F. 8. P., ann Ornens.—See the article on the 
Daughters of the Revolution in Bazar No. 27 of last year’s volume ; 
also the article on Daughters of the American Revolution in No. 10 of 
the same volume. For further particulars of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution address the recent registrar, Mrs, Philip Hich- 
born, 1707 N Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. For the Daughters of 
the Revolution address their headquarters, at 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York city. 

Rrvev Cree, —A frappé is an ice coarsely and only half frozen, and 
served in glasses. It is made of coffee or tea, or a mixture of fruit 
juice, sugar, and water, etc., and is served at afternoon or evening or 

entertai t 

Evnsor.—There is a Society of the War of 1812. For full details of 
eligibility in both the societies of Colonial Dames and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, see the articles on Patriotic Sisterhoods 
in Bazan Nos. 4, 6, and 10 of last year’s volume, 

Susan Jane.—The period during which a man wears a mourning- 
band differs somewhat. A year for a parent is most usual; for a sis- 
ter or brother, six months to a year. 

“Pare or Raoz,” Mrs. J. O. Moli., any Orurrs.—The difference 
between the “ National Society of Colonial Dames of America” and 
the organization started in 1890 as the ‘‘ Colonial Dames of America” 
is that the former is an iation of independ societies, located 
in the thirteen original States and District of Columbia, each society 
having its own president and board of managers, and making its own 
rules and by-laws, in conformity with the national constitution, 
whereas the society of 1890 of the same name is a centralized body, 

overned by the president and board of managers, resident in New 
Fork city. The national society badge is worn by the members of all 
the State societies. The ‘National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America” has a board of seven officers, the president being Mra. How- 
ard Townsend, of New York, and Mrs. William Reed, of timore, is 
secretary. The national officers call a general council of the whole 
society every two years in Washington, D. C., when delegates from all 
the States are present, whose vote decides all matters of discussion 
which have come up in the interim. Chairmen have been appointed 
by the national president in nearly all of the non-colonial States, and 
branches in such States can only be formed under the chairmen desig- 
nated, whose duty it is to examine the claims of candidates, forward 
such claims to the State where the colonial ancestry lies, and vouch 
generally for the character, social standing, and desirability of the ap- 
plicant as member, The society is stringent in its rules upon this 
point, that persons may not apply themselves to join, but should await 
an invitation, issued two members of the society, who respectively 
ropore and second the candidate. In other words, a lady does not 
self ly to enter the society, but places herself, so to say, in the 
hands of her friends, if she has any in the society, who see to it that 
her nomination is properly engineered, and put through in all due 
form. To correspondent who wishes to know how she must p » 
being a resident of Minnesota, hailing from Maine, it may be said that, 
in conformity with the above statement, it would be well for her to 
wait for some intimation to join the society from the chairman 
of Minnesota, Mrs. Noyes, of St. Paul, or some member of the Min- 
nesota branch, to whom she is known. To be eligible at all she must 
have lineage in some one of the thirteen colonial States, which State re- 
ceiver her initiation fee and records her pedigree, while de facto she be- 
comes a member, for all practical purposes, of the “‘ Minnesota Branch 
of the Colonial Dames of America,” For details as to qualifications 
for membership see article Patriotic Sisterhoods in Bazar Nos. 4 and 
6 of last year’s volume. 

Mrs. T. 8. G.—Your informants are mistaken. India silks are often 
made = with separate ee oy are only fastened at the belt and a 
short distance in each seam. The stiffening is put in the uuder-skirt, 
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and as for the plan, that depends greatly on how the skirt is gored. 
The width of thle skirte ie lers than luet om excepting in light wash 
goods; cloth and silk are quite appreciably narrower, Hoops are uot 
worn, We do not reply to inquiries by mail. 

. Constant Reaper.—You should make your black silk dress with 
| gy skirt. Trim each seam with a narrow passementerie with some 
rue in it. Make the back of the waist with basque effect, and buy a 
front of menterie and lace insertion for trimming the front 
of the waist. Have a bigh rolling collar with an inside ruffle of white 
lace, and long sleeves cut in a point at the wrist, and with full lace 
ruffies inside. The samples of dimity you enclose should be trimmed 
with white embroidery or lace insertion. A Spanish flounce a quarter 
of a yard com headed with an insertion of embroidery or lace, would 
look well. Make the waist simply, —— at the shoulders and belt. 
Stock-collar and belt to match of Viack or blue ribbon. For a country 
house, chintz paper with curtains and furniture covering to match is 
always satisfactory. A plain filling with rugs is the best floor-cover- 
ing. Portitres of velours (the plain velours) wil! look well. Inside 
sash curtains of tambour muslin will be best with hangings of the 
chintz. There are many novelties in furnitare-covering if you do not 
care for the chintz, and your parlors should all be in one tone of color; 
green or red with white paint is always effective. You had t re- 
move the moulding from the ceiling. Plain ceilings are the style at 
present. 

Eprru.—Ure as much narrow insertion on your dimity as possible, 
rows of it on the skirt and in the waist. As you are slender, you can 
have the insertion crosswise. Put ruffles over the shoulders, trimmed 
with narrow white lace,and have several stock-collars and belts to match 
of ribbon six inches wide in various colors. Make up your pink gown 
with a yoke of open-work white embroidery, and have a jacket effect 
in front from the yoke to the belt of the embroidery, with a full front 
of the pink showing as a blouse between. Five small raffles overlap- 
ping one another will make a pretty finish for your skirt. White ribbon 
 —~guaae and belt, A piano should always be kept closed when not 

n use, 

E. B. H.—A light tan or wood color 6tamine will make you a very 
suitable and ‘pretty dress to be married in, if you decide upon the 
travelling dress. The waist should be made with full white sutin vest 
and high stock-collar of the same. If you wish to use lace, you can 
have jabot revers from the shoulders tapering in to the waist, aud cover 
the revers with white lace. The frill at the back of the basque must 
be lined with white satin. The skirt made plain and without trimming. 
The groom should wear a frock-coat and light trousers at a weddiv 
at 1.30 p.m. You should wear white gloves, four-batton length glac 
kid. The groom and best man should wear light gray or white with 
heavy white stitching. For refreshments: bonilion, salads, and ices, 
or, as you are to be married in June, strawberries and cream may be 
substituted for the ices. Sandwiches and cake are all that will be ne- 
cessary for light refreshments. The bride and groom can enter the 
room together. It is often arrauged in that way when a parlor is 
as you describe. Announcement cards, which are seut out immedi- 
ately after the wedding, should read : 


Mrs. B——k 
Announces the marriage of her daughter 
ary Frances 


to 
Mr, Jobn Fuller Smith 
on Tuesday, June the tenth, 
Eighteen hundred and ninety six, at 
Fairview, Connecticut, 


Hoprrvt. Cate is far prettier for a young girl's Commencement 
dress than muslin. The skirt should have three or four varrow ruffles 
edged with lace, and headed with narrow ineertion a half-inch wide. 
The waist should be made high in the neck and with Jong sleeves, but 
there should be a waist lining cut jow in the neck and with no sleeves. 
A yoke with rows of insertion spreading out from neck to the bust 
and finished with a ruffle is a simple and pretty fashion, or a Marie 
Antoinette fichu trimmed with ruffles edged with lace is becoming. 
The bishop sleeves you must finish at the wrist with a band of insertion 
and ruffles edged with lace. The graduating class generally chooses 
some color, and the ribbons should be that color. jhite or some of 
the flowered taffetas would otherwise be used. Patent-leather or em- 
broidered bronze slippers or white ties should be worn with the Com- 
Mencement dress. 

Duexet.—The only way to make over your narrow black grenadine 
skirt will be to put iv gores of black satin, and in the flounce also put 
black satin at regular intervals. 

Ovp Sussoeipee.—Make your velvet basque with tarned-back revers 
faced with white lace, and put in a full vest of white satin covered with 
lace to give a blouse effect. 

G. A. E.—A light-weight smooth cloth made with white satin waist- 
coat would look very smart with the sample you enclose, and would 
not cost more than you wish to pay. The flowered silk waists are stil: 
in fashion, and are worn with skirts like those you have. The light 
colors in glacé kid gloves, four buttous, are now worn for all calling 
and church wear. 

An Otp Scxnsodiver.—A figured black silk or satin is what you 
should buy. Plain black satins and satin brocades are much more 
fashionable now than black silks, Make your skirt about six yards in 
width, well gored, and trim it with five narrow folds of black satin, 

ake the waist with basque effect, aud have a full vest of purple cov- 
ered with accordion-pleated black mousseline de soie. A jet passe- 
menterie can be put on either side of the full vest if you care for jet. 

M. C. B.—The fashionable way of wearing the hair at present is 
Pompadour, both for you and your daughter, but yon should pull your 
hair forward over-your forehead to soften the face as much as possible. 
Your daughter can wave her hair all over her head, and arrange it ina 
flat braid or coil low in her neck. Be sure to arrange your own bair 
80 it is becoming to your profile as well as to the full face. 

One Pereiexen.—Light-weight flanvel night-drawers you will find 
the best for your baby, winter and summer. Pink, blue, gray, and 
green are all colors used now for baby’s coat«. You should make her 
piqué coat double-breasted, with two box-pleats in the back and a big 
cape collar trimmed with open-work embroidery. 

Supsoriper sinor 66.—The costumers have the powders and 
patches for a Bal Poudre. But if you have to rely on your own ekill, 
cat out of black court-plaster two or three half-moons and some stars, 
or even very small squares. Put the smal! bits, one at the corner of 
the mouth, one just at the corner of the eye. A half-moon on one 
cheek, and one on the forehead. Try and place them so they will ac- 
centuate any dimple also. The patches you buy at the costumers are 
hem pretty, and are in all sorts of devices that you could not cut your- 
self. 


Reavex.—A travelling-dress of dark blue serge or étamine, made 
with skirt and short coat, and that you can wear different waists 
with, will be the most satisfactory. The light colors in glacé kid, four 
buttons, are the most fashionable gloves at present for general wear. 
With evening dresses, light tan-colur Suéde is preferable, You should 
have a silk dress if possible. The taffetas are newest and most expen- 
sive, but there are many India silks for fifty cents a yard that will be 
very pretty. Two fancy silk waists will be a great addition,and save your 
buying still another dress. Have three or four cheap wash-dresses, 
simply made. A pair of low tan shoes and two pairs of black ought to 
be sufficient. A travelling hat, a flower bonvet, and a white sailor will 
be all the hats you wil! need for the summer. 

K. L. 8.—Trim the dark blue mohair with as much white in the 
waist as possible. The skirts should be plain, but very much gored, 
The waist, tight-fitting at the back, should have a full loose effect in 
front of white, with white cape of open-work embroidery over the 
shoulders and sleeves, White stock-collar of eatin ribbon. The cheaper 
material for school wear you had better make in a skirt and coat, and 
have one or two blouse-waists—eilk or linen, as you prefer. 

A. 8. L.—If tan and fawn color are becoming to you have a gown 
of étamine in one of those shades, trim the waist with batiste embroid- 
ery, and have stock-collars of various shades. For your more dress 
gown have a taffeta silk in any color that is becoming. Your blac 
crépe de Chine would be very smart with the body of the waist of 
white lace over black. You have plenty of materia! for the skirt and 
sleeves, and the skirt would be pretty for evening wear as well with a 
low-cut waist. 

Viotet L.—An invitation to a wedding reception demands an after- 
call on the bride’s mother, or person giving the entertainment, as well 
as on the bride. An invitation to the charch ceremony demands only 
an after-call on the bride. 

M. J.—The invitation you quote should be answered in the following 
way: 


My pear Mies Brown,—It will give my hneband and myself great 
pleasure to accept the kind invitation for this evening to meet your 
cousin, that your mother sends to as through you. 

Thanking you both for your thought fea Iam, 
Cordially yours, 
Magy Surru. 


Or the following form: 


My Dear Miss Brown,—My husband and I regret extremely that we 
are unable to accept the kind invitation for this evening to meet your 
cousin, that your mother sends to us through you. 

Thanking you, etc. 


has the prefix “‘ Mr.” engraved on his visiting- 
ess cards the prefix is not necessary. 


A tieman alw 
On his b 





PARIS GOWNS 


\ MOST graceful house gown of brocaded satin in a 


Louis XV. design is made with a long train. The 
waist and sleeves are of pleated mousseline de soie, cream 
white. The waist is trimmed with deep pelerine capes of 


the brocade over the sleeves, which fall in long points 
under the arms and almost to the hem of the skirt, and 
are trimmed with broad écru guipure lace. A full ruche 
of the mousseline de soie finishes the neck of the gown. 

A spring toilette fora wedding-guest or for receptions is 
of gray™ilk, made with flaring skirt and a short waist with 
a full godet coat skirt added at the sides and back. A 
draped vest is in the front of the waist, with a plastron 
formed of -flat bands of appliqué lace above. The broad 
revers have appliqué embroidery at the edge, of black vel- 
vet incrusted with jet and steel beads. A velvet fold pro- 
jects from under the coat skirt, which starts from a velvet 
rosette on tie hips 


EASTER AT ATHENS 


‘PRING is still the holiday season in Greece, as it was 
‘ vhen ancient Athens celebrated the awakening of the 
earth and the blossoming time of the year with pipes and 
preans of rejoicing and processions to the violet-crowned 
hill of the Acropolis. In this day the pagan festivals of 
the equinox time are replaced by the religious celebrations 
of Easter season, and in Easter week all Greece makes 
merry. The country is one vast garden of wild flowers 
then, even the dusty road from Pirwus to Athens running 
between banks and beds, patches, pools, and acres of close- 
y massed poppies, daisies, bultercups, anemones, and 
cress, and the ethereal blue and violet lights on Hymet- 
tus and Pentelicus slopes seem to be but the colors of 
their myriad wild flowers 

lhe joyous out-door life, the rejoicing with nature, is an 
inheritance of the race, and the Orthodox church allows 
1 first celebration on Lady or Annunciation day as a 
break in the rigors of Lent. When Lady-day and the 
Greek Independence day fall together, as last year, there 


is high festival in Athens. Peasants troop into the city, 
und after a round of the churches, assemble “ at the Col- 
umns,” the ruins of the temple of the Olympian Zeus on 


the banks of the [lissus, and there trip the national dances. 
The lines of people in the picturesque Albanian dress 
dancing under and around the magnificent columns are a 
bit of the ideal Greece of Pindar and Lord Byron; but 
the crowds of lookers-on in other dress, and the idlers sip- 
ping coffee and resined wine at little tables, are a later, 
more truly modern Greece. The national or Albanian 
costume is more commonly worn by men outside of Ath- 
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ens than one would expect 
to find it, and the soldiers of 
the King’s Guard, in this 
picturesque and operatic at- 
tire, keep it always in view 
in the capital. Those trim 
soldiers in their white tights, 
short, voluminous, ballet- 
dancer’sskirts,and gay shoes 
with tassels on the upturned 
toes, seem dressed purposely 
for a dance, while the gay] 
embroidered jacket wit 
swinging sleeves, the loose 
opera cloak,and the tasselled 
cap are so much more pure 
fancy dress. 

After Lady-day the rigor 
of Holy-week makes Athens 
outwardly the most staid and 
quiet of cities. The church- 
es hold more and more wor- 
shippers daily, and on Good- 
Friday crowds stream in and 
out of the sanctuaries; the 
priests sell sacred candles 
and oil, and booths are erect- 
ed in the streets for the sale 
of candles, rosaries, holy im- 
ogee, and pictures. The 

reek priest in his flowing 
black robes and square hat 
is a frequent figure in the 
streets, and one sees some 
wonderful faces among the 
bearded patriarchs of the 
Orthodox clergy. The Greek 
does not seem to take his re- 
ligion so hardly,so seriously, 
and continually as his Or- 
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thodox cousin, the Russian, but easily, naturally, and sim 
ply, like his nearer cousin the Italian. He crowds the 
churches with serious face on Good-Friday, however, and 
the mass that night finds every church in Athens crowd- 
ed to the doors. 

Priests and acolytes bearing great candles, censers, ban- 
ners, holy images, and books lead the way, chanting, and 
the people, carrying lighted tapers, file after them out of 
the church, through Hermes Street to the great square 
of the city, and back to the church again. One congre- 
gation follows close upon another, and looking down the 
narrow Hermes Street, the line of twinkling lights stretch- 
es away in long perspective, another and another company 
of torch-bearers falling in from side streets as the leaders 
pass. The gold banners are shrouded in crape, the priests 
chant solemn requiem measures, and the people, with se- 
rious and downcast faces, oblivious of everything around 
them, join in the dirge, devoutly crossing themselves now 
find then. 

On the Saturday before Easter there is the quiet of 
preparation, and whichever way one may drive from the 
city one meets picturesque shepherds driving in their 
flocks for the feast-days to come, The Easter lambs are 
in evidence, and the shepherds who trudge down the road 
in tasselled shoes or loiter over fields and hill-sides with 
their tinkling flocks seem to exist, to dress and to pose 
solely for effect. Even the rugged shepherds wear the 
white tights, the bouffant pen-wiper skirts, and then fling 
a great gray cloak or kappa over one shoulder, like an 
opera or studio shepherd for all the world. These cloaks 
of shaggy gray goat-hair, that look so soft and warm and 
fleecy, are of unsuspected weight, and lifting them one 
wonders at practical shepherds and meti-of-all-work cum- 
bering themselves with the load of this seemingly orna- 
mental garment. 

On the midnight before Easter the mass in the cathe- 
dral is concluded before a temporary altar on a platform 
in the open square. The priests again lead the congre- 
gation in procession with lighted candles out and around 
the church, and when the hour strikes, and the archbishop 




















GREEK EASTER DANCE AT 


announces ‘‘ Christ is risen,” bells ring out, bands strike 
up, and voices rise in chorus of rejoicing. The people 
repeat the glad tidings to one another and embrace, and 
even the Crown-Prince, whose Lutheran parents were re- 
quired by the Constitution to rear him in the Greek Or 
thodox faith, takes part in the midnight mass and pro- 
cession, and gives and receives congratulations with the 
humblest. At midnight all Athens rings with the clamor 
of these rejoicings, bands parade their joyous way home 
to their barracks, and the people cheer and sing as they 
go through the streets. 

On Easter morning there is splendid high mass in all 
the decorated churches, the priests are magnificent in sil- 
ver and gold brocades, robes embroidered and sown with 
precious stones, and throngs press forward to kiss the 
jewelled crosses and books and sacred pictures. Military 
bands parade after church, considerately playing Luther's 
festal hymn under the King’s windows before rendering a 
holiday programme from Strauss, Lecocq, and other worldly 
ones. All the barracks are decorated with flags and ever- 
greens, the King’s Guard in extra-operatic costume have 
a special drill, and the Easter lamb is served the Greek 
soldier in unstinted portions. Themistocles, the waiter, 
brought gayly colored Easter eggs on the breakfast tray 
that morning, and the special rusk of the season to ac 
company the honey of Hymettus and creamy butter from 
the Queen’s farm. The morning newspapers had ‘‘ Christ 
is Risen” as a first head-line, and the general spirit of the 
day was full of holiday cheer. 

Tuesday after Easter is the great day of the year at 
Megara, whose people claim the purest Greek descent for 
themselves and for their festal dances, which have come 
down very little changed from classic times. The Pelopon- 
nesian Siderodromos (iron way) conveys one the thirty miles 
to the queer little hilly town in the midst of a broad valley 
that slopes to the blue bay of ‘‘unconquered Salamis.” 
W heat and corn, vines and olives, make valley and hill-side 
green in that season, and through them all grow the wild 
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MEGARA, IN THE MORNING. 





EASTER DANCE, AFTERNOON, IN THE TOWN 


flowers in unequalled profusion. In the morning the youths 
and maids of Megara assemble by the wheat-fields at the 
edge of town, and dance the time-honored Romaic, Trata, 
and Sirto, dances as staid and ceremonious as could be 





MORNING DANCE IN THE FIELDS (SURVIVAL OF THE OLD PYRRHIC DANCE) 
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required in any old pagan festival. A rocky hill-side of- 
fers a vantage-ground for lookers-on, and one may bask in 
the sun there and Jook down upon the circles of youths 
and the lines of women dancing on the hard white road 
running unpaved through the luxuriant green wheat-fields 
If there were not the dancers, the other country folk would 
sufficiently interest one—mothers with gay sleeves in their 
dark dresses holding dark-eyed Greek babies in their little 
festal array; rugged old peasvnts in flouncing petticoats, 
tights, and tasselled shoes, and strapping country boys in 
such tasselled caps and braided jackets, such spreading 
pen-wiper skirts and gay leather shoes, as one never ex 
pects to see off the stage or away from a fancy-dress ball. 
These young Greek gods are proud of the shapely figures 
the dress displays, and draw their waists in unti) one 
grows breathless at sight of the wasplike span. Men 
shake hands and kiss at greeting and farewell in Greece, 
and beyond all such scenes at Greck railway stations were 
the school-girlish greetings of these gayly dressed men at 
Megara. It was all theatric and part of the play. 

The first set of dancers at the foot of the rocky scarp 
were five youths in fluttering skirts, who held hands in 
line and did the Romaic with a seriousness, gravity, and 
conscientious attention to their steps that made the sim 
ple heel-and-toe measure a very solemn thing. Like all 
the old ceremonial dances, this was chiefly posing, but to 
the music of a violin, mandolin, and pipe that wove quick 
and joyous measures. Four sets of men did the Romaic 
with the intense attention of rope-dancers, and the look 
ers-on cheered their precision and grace. Other groups 
of four men and four women danced the Sirto together, 
the partners holding each one end of a handkerchief in- 
stead of each other's hands. The Sirto is the only dance 
men and women dance together, and its stately posings, 
its forward and backward steps, did not seem to have any 
great popularity. 

The great dance of Megara, however, the real Pyrrhic 
dance, is the Trata, danced by thirty or forty women, 
crossing hands before one avother oad shrilling a mourn 


SQUARE. 


ful chorus as accompaniment as they sweep up and down, 
balance, forward and back, with the simplest steps. Two 
such Jong strings of young women wore the Megara or 
pure Greek costume, which differs a little from that of 
the Albanian people living all around them. Their heel 
less red or blue slippers were embroidered with gold, and 
a broad edge of white lace fell below black wool skirts 
pressed in accordion pleats. Tight Greek jackets were 
worn over white chemisettes, the heart-shaped front filled 
with rows of coral and coin necklaces. A cap of closely 
overlapping coins was fitted tightly to the head, and over 
this the long Greek scarf of white gauze bordered with 
gold bands was fastened. The cap and necklaces of coins 
represent the wearer’s dowry or bank account, put in evi- 
dence at Easter-time that all suitors may know; and to 
further carry out the monetary idea, the betrothed girl 
wears a tiny coin sewed on the toe of her slipper 

The Albanian women danced the Trata in the same long 
lines to the same shrill chorus, their black skirts lifted 
and pinned back to show the white lining and broad red 
facing. They wore the same jackets and coin caps, but 
instead of the gauze scarf a yellow handkerchief fringed 
with coins was tied over their heads. The costumes were 
picturesque but trying, and few of the fair maids of Meg 
ara could be called beautiful. Too many A gean winds, 
Boreal blasts, and Phoebus darts had kissed their cheeks 
to freckles and tanned roughness, and theirs was the usual 
heavy, substantial, homely beauty of health that the pea 
santry enjoy everywhere. There was no great chance for 
the display of individual grace in the Trata, and to our 
questions as to what they were singing, the courier an 
swered, wearily, “Oh, something about love.” 

Madame Schliemann has told of Kalliope, the fair maid 
of Megara, whom people come far to see, but the charmer 
would not take part in the morning dance in the wheat 
fields, reserving herself for the afternoon dance in the 
town, when there were more men of Athens, and Eleusis, 
and the Pirseus, and all the country-side, to admire her 
dark eyes, her splendid jacket, and the showers of coins, 
the rain of gold, that she wore as undeniable attractions 
to Attic suitors. A military band played in the square, 
crowds sat at the tables of the vine-wreathed zenodo 
keions, or inns, and a host of Oxford dons, Cambridge pro 
fessors, German archeologists, and men of the American 
school, and of the smart life of Athens, looked down from 
the galleries upon the unique dance of spring. It is a 
strange mingling of the ancient and modern, this Easter 
dance under Hellas’ blue skies, a survival of the remote 
days when Pan was abroad in the land. 

Exviza RuwAMAn ScrpMORE. 





VEILS AND HOW TO WEAR 
THEM 

TOW that the fiat has gone forth that we 
N sre (o wear our hats tilted far forward, so 
far that they almost rest on the bridge of the 
nose, a new mesh of veiling has appeared. 
Of course it is dotted veiling, and the dots 
ire of abuormal size, and so close together 
that the oculists and opticians may safely 
count u a large sation of income dur- 
ing the next yeat 

The mesh that shows between the dots is 
very sheer, and it must be admitted these 
veils are becoming, particularly to middle- 
aged women, who, with the immense wide 


ind one of these veils, look at least 
unger 


ire some ¢ 


brim hat 
ten years y« 

Ther mservative women who 
find fault with these veils, and complain that 
they give a fast look that is not, according 
to refined ideas, quite good form. Still, the 
smart women in society have adopted the 


fashion, and for the present at all events we 
must wear them 

With bonnets and small hats a more sheer, 
less heavily dotted veil is allowable, and 
there are even some clear meshes without 
any dot whatever. These last ones, when 
becoming, are far the best to wear, for they 
do not injure the eyesight and are far less 
expensive 

Very few colored veils are worn; when 
solid colors—that is, in chiffon—are Worn, 


mall dot of the same color woven 
material Occasionally there are to 
veils, black with fancy dots, trimmed 
edges with white Valenciennes 
rhis is a becoming fashion, but is not 
considered so smart as the all-black 


tnere 18 a 
in the 
be seen 
around the 
lace 


Veils are worn shorter than they were, 
only just reaching to the chin, and are tied 
up on the hat, not at the back of the hair 
This is much more becoming, as it prevents 
the folds that are so apt to occur, and which 
are sounbecoming. With the broad-trimmed 


hats it is « 
veils, but 


mparatively easy to arrange the 
with a small hat or bonnet it is 
always necessary to put in a double pleat in 
front, a fulness, to prevent too much 
strain across the and eyelashes. 
beautiful woman in the 
i fright with her nose 
sticking 


little 
nose 
most 
look like 
and 
meshes « 


tied down 
her eyelashes through the 
of her veil 

Elderly women with gray hair have adopted 
a clever scheme to keep their front locks in 
order when they do not care to wear a veil 


which hurts the eyes. They tie a piece of 


soft gray, almost white, tulle over the front 
hair, and fasten it at the back under their bon- 
net. The tulle is so fine it scarcely shows 
at all 

If care is taken to fold up a veil every 


time it is we 


shoul be carefully pulled out, then smoothed 


and folded away in a sachet. Just a faint 
trace of perfume is peculiarly dainty about 
n veil. and can be best secured by always 
keeping it in the sachet whenever it is not 
In use 


MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 





has | med fo er fifty years by millions of 
mo - their children w teething, with perfect 
succes, Ite es the child, softens the guma, allays 
all pai res colic, and is the beet remedy for 
diarrhea 8 ry iwuixie in every part of the 
world Twenty fl euts a bottle.—[Ade.) 

Wuy rub | toil, and wear out yourself and your 
clothe n washday, when ince 1865 Dobbins’s 
Ele« s has n offer on purpose to lighten 
you abhor d eave your clo Now try it. "Your 
grocer bas t. {Adt 
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‘TIMES 

OUT OF 
The New York Journal 
recently offered ten bi- 
cycles to the ten win- 
ners in a guessing con- 
test, leaving the choice 
of machine to each. 


ALL OF THEM 
CHOSE 








Standard of the World. 
Nine immediately, and oné after he had 


looked at others. And the Journal 
bought ten Columbias. Paid $100 each 
for them, On even terms a Col- 


umbia is chosen 
TIMES 
OUT OF 
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We wish to send ne 
free to every 334 
W" ie of thes 
BAZAR our new & 
Summer Catalogue © 
of Suits, Skirts, etc. = 
and more than & 
Fiery Sampras of > 
the materials from = 
which we make > 
these garments. Fs 
We make everms 
garment to orde® 
and guarantee @ 
perfect fir. We 


pay expressage. ie 
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; New Designs in Tailor-Made, Outing and |; 
Blazer Suits, $7.50 up. 

' Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, Vielightfully 
: cool for Summer wear, $7.50 up. i> 
: Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. => 
Silk, Satin and Crepon Skirts, $10 up. © 
: Duck, Crash, Teviot and Pique Suits, $4 up. = 
Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. = 


<j* Also finer garments and we send samples of all grades. eb 


Write for catalogue and samples,by return mail. es 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
_152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 
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THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most unique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT ROM” PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
Madame LEOTY, th Sigg? oo & Siadeteien, 


02202220272 eeee 





A Request. 


Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
mention the Bazar when answering 
advertisements contained therein. 





has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 


therefore, a perfect complexion. 


Taken regu- 


larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 


tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 


drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 


’ 


and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 


ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 


Sreshing the system without weakening it. 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub 
stances. Physicians’ recommend it. 
Sound it invaluable. 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Perma- 


Millions have 
Taken regularly in small doses, 








Absorbs Like a 










+ \MOLIN¢ 
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ress Shield 


Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 


The Only 








odorless, healthful, harmless, 
and positive deodorant for 
Dress Shields, etc 





soothing, healing antiseptic 


for scalding, chafing, and all 


a New 
—_ 

Remedy skin irritations of Infants or 

Adults. 


Infinitely Superior to Taicum Preparations. 








Shields and powder at all notion « 
keep the powder 


mailed for 2be. 


NEW YORK SHIELD CO., 166 Greene St., N.Y. 


ounters. All druggists 
Sample box of powder or pair of Shields 


Wedding 
Invitations 


Examples of the correct forms for 
1896 will be forwarded upon request. 


“THE WEDDING GIFT.” 


ions for 
Weddin Gifts and particulars of 

rice. Diamonds s Stones, 
iverware, Art Works. A copy will 
be forwarded to any address. 


The Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle Company, pyiiadtipnie. 
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Vor, XXIX., No, 18. 


Remember! 


You are wasting money 
when you buy cheap binding 
instead of the dest. 


Remember there is mo “ just 
as good” when the merchant 


urges something else for 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for * S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 





Send for samples showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 













This 
Trade 


Mark 

stamped on every 

garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 











neronm UNDERWEAR 
the most ect, most healthful, 


most de ightfully comfortable 
underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 
Send for Cata and our new 
book “Modern Underwear and 
ow to Wear! It,” Free. 
HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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Little Bo Peep 
(she fixed her sheep 
So fate could not abuse 
them—) 
Stuck Cupid Hair Pins 


in their tails, 
And then they couldn’t 
lose them. 


It’s in the I W IS I . 
CHARDSON & DeLono Bros., 
Puiledelphie, Pa. 


Makers of the famous 


DeLonc Hook and Eye. 








The Eight Numbers of the Franklin 
Square Song Collectior: contain 


1000 


of the Choicest Old and New Songs 
and Hymns in the Wide World. 


Fifty Cents per Number in paper; Sixty Cents in 
substantial Board pny | One Dollar in Cloth. 
The Eight Numbers also bound in two volumes at 
$3.0c0oceach. Address Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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SNYDER & FISHER BICYCLE WORKS, 


IT’S SUPERB AND FAULTLESS. 
Tan BEST 
WHEEL BHvVvEr 
PRODUCED. 


All iy with our own Patent Adjustable 
wf Models now ready. 
rite for Catalogue and Discounts. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


THE FRASSE CO., Metropolitan Agents, 19 Warren Street, New York City. 
Kindly mention Harper's Basar when writing. 
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coenal 
Cantabile K Gj 


Rich Laces. 


Bridal Veils, Flounces, 
Lace Collars, Lace Handkerchiefs. 


Embroideries. 


Embroidered All- Overs, 
Edgings, Insertions. 


Gloves. 


Men's Driving-Gloves, Ladies’ Riding-Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS, 
PARASOLS. 


Proadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 














The ONLY 
fama (it mt Stiff, Elastic 
MATOCKELR, and Resilient 


Interlining 
made. 


LASTS 
FOREVER. 





RVEAR, Agent. Send for Samples. 


HAIR CLOTH 


Is the interpretation of the words *‘ Stiff Interlin- 
ing,”” so much used in Fashion Journals. 
“OURS is PARAMOUNT, otbers subor- 

dinate” 
“The Best is the Cheapest.” 
“Be sure you're right—then go abead.” 
“Abuse is not an argument against proper 
use.” 
UOUOUTCRCOOOOGOGOSOSSSEGUSESECEEEES@ReeEeEDeeEEEREce 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure 


Made in White, Drab, and Black. If not in 
stock at your retailer's, send $1.00 and we will 
send you one, postage paid. 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
85 Leonard Street NEW YORK 








Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
snout of t certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. _Themanu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


Waist ruined for the 





For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon have 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


New York, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 





Trade-Mark on ev: 
Shield. mus 











D. Alla & Ut 


“THE ROYCELLE” 


CYCLE SUIT 


designed by B. Altman & Co., 
patented in America, with pat- 
ents pending in France, Ger- 
many, Austro- Hungary, and 
the United Kingdom. 

An ideal Ladies’ Dress for 
Wheeling, combining many ad- 
vantages of style and utility, 
with a graceful and genteel 
appearance. 


18th St., 19th St, & 6th Ave., N.Y. 





The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Shrunk and Z 
Fast Color 













Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from vour dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Manufactured by 
é) THE CasTLe BRAID Co. 


tg and 17 Mercer Street, 
New York City. 








7 Permit wf 


when she 
buys wash fa- 
brics, because 
she knows that 
if it’s a piece of 
Parkhill 
geods the 
beauty is 
there to 
stay. 

If you’d 
like sam- 
ples of the 
Nouveautes 
—_—s de Soie wash 

silk for waists, and the beautiful 


** Toile du Nord,’’ 
Parkhill ana Clitheroe 
Zephyrs, 


say so to the 


7 PARKHILL MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. % 


YOUMANS 


Ladies’ Round Hats and 
Bonnets for 


EASTER 


1107-1109 Broadway,N.Y., 
Madison Square, West. 
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, WORKS 


Bei Bicycles» 


— 


SIMS 


*“CHICAGO~ 





NEW YORK: T 
a J 
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sions. 


Printed in colors with accompanying text. 


Dark and Middle Ages, the progress of the sex is traced 


The Evolution of Woman 
By HARRY WHITNEY McVICKAR. 


Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


The pictures themselves tell the story; but, lest there should be doubt as to the full signifi- 
cance, a discreet amount of letter-press has been added 


From the earliest times, through the 
; and towards the end it is intimated 


that the bicycle may carry this ‘‘ evolution” forward more rapidly still, and to unforeseen conclu- 
Some of the drawings are broadly humorous, others captivatingly pretty. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 





| PRIESTLEY’S 


Black Silk-and- Wool and All- Wool Dress Fabrics 


are perfect in beauty, finish, dye, and wearing qualities. 


SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED! 








A variety of Novelties and plain goods for sale at all leading Dry-Goods Houses. 
The genuine carry the makers’ name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. 





Vantine’s 
Habutai-Silk 
Lambrequins 


old embroidered; all colors; 
$1.75 each, postpaid. 


Vantine’s 
Jap. Air Cushions 


round and oblong shapes; in- 
flated in 30 seconds; $1.00 
each, postpaid. 

877 and 879 


of Broadway, New York 
PATTERNS 
of # BICYCLE COSTUMES 


as well as patterns of every description, made 
up in colored paper with flat duplicates, may 
| be obtained at the pattern department of 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 
3 East 19th St., New York. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 





Send two-cent stamp for sample copy of the new 
“L’Art de la Mode,” the leading fashion journal of 
| America. Eight Colored Plates. 


King Louis Suit, $19.95. 


Made to order and lined throughout with Silk. 
This beautiful ostume y 
latest production) made 
ous stylish fabrics, carefully fin 


ished and Silk-lined throughout, 
is made to order and fit guaran 
teed for 

$19. 25. 


We pay express charges 

@ur New Spring Cata- 
legue from which this suit is se 
lec P 









5 comes Wauline at te 
JACKETS from $4.00 up. 
SKIRTS “ $3.00 
SUITS “ $7.00 “ 
CAPES ‘* $3.00 “ 
wists “ .7" 





| 58 West 23d Street, and 

< 47 West 224 Street, 

NEW YORK. 
(Mention Harper's Bazar.) 





for dainty 
Night Robes 





| of the 





as 
. 
Pride 
‘As fine as linen, 


West 


as soft as silk.’ 
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FOR SALE. 


Price and Terms Reasonable. 


HANDSOME LOG CAMP, 


With big open Fire-place. Situated on one 
of the most beautiful Adirondack lakes and 
within one of the largest Club Preserves 
Handsomely furnished and well equipped. 
Running spring water, out-buildings, boats, 
etc., etc. Good hunting and fishing. For 
inventory, photographs, and further infor 
mation, apply to 
E. A. SIMMONS, 
32 Park Place, New York City. 


ARPER’S. CATALOGU] 


thoroughly revised, classified, and 
indexed, will be sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING 
Srame is coming, that I know; there are signe of it in sight, 
Kven though the March winds blow and the lawns are dazzling white. 
Now and then a daring birdy ventures to pipe forth his peep, 
And the seal-ekin sacque expensive hus become exceeding cheap. 


On the care of the Manhattan tired feeling ads appear, 

And elopements he papers indicate the time of year. 

Kaster bonnets in the windows; circulars from those who make 
Shirts for gents fill up the mail-bags; puets’ knees begin to shake. 





Plimbers seem a trifle mournful; doctors’ gigs do block the way; 
All the actresses in business Juliet begin to play 

Meyvazines grow somewhat lighter; dancers sit out on the stair, 
These are truly indications that the spring is in the alr 

But the surest sign of epring-time, blessed season of ennui, 

I+ the iteme in the papers that each day we now do see, 

Ts g how a hungry ostrich ate #ix bottles and a nail, 

One brass faucet and a lantern, ere his health began to fail; 


Ate a yard of ieaden piping, ate a pound of carpet tacks, 
And the hooks of half a dozen solid oaken chapeau racks; 
Ate a brick and seven door-keys, laughing ductors all to scorn,— 


Aud then died, and leaving Baruum’s only show his loss to mourn 


Reader, what though winter lingers with his blizzards and his blast? 
You must know that spring is coming and that icy times are past 
for the circus and the spring-time, history doth prove to us 


Past all peradventare, always have been simultaneous, 
——— 
What ever became of that fellow Tom Perkins? He was a man of 

most imposing presence.” 

‘ , he Was—" 

“Ought to hav had command of an army, it alwaya seemed to me, 
Such physique! such a magnificent head! and his carriage was superb 

“Wasn't it? He's with Higgius, Jones, & Hickleberry—department 
store, you know.’ 
Indeed! Partner?” 

“No. Floor-walker He attracts custom, and his generalship helps 
him to keep shoppers in order 





Ee 
“T see Maud Griggs is about to be graduated from Vassar." 
“Yes, She'll be an A.B. pretty soon.” 

“ She's one now.” 

“An A.BT 

“Yea. A Beauty.’ 


*I read in au old paper the other day that Sara Bernhardt was born in 


“ How old was the pape 

“Oh, it was published in 1886. I have a bound file 

“I thought so. We've had later news since then; she was born in 64 
now 

‘There are a great many remarkable facta in electricity,” observed 
Hicks. “1 saw a statement the other day that a thunder-cloud could not 


cross a river I never knew that before 
‘Neither did I,” said Wilkins, ** bat I guess it’s true. Nature never 
does anything unnecessary. ‘Thunder-clouds don't need to cross rivers so 


long as they can chuck the thunder across 





—_> 

Mu. Simta. “ Now I believe in evolution, Mise Rhus. 

established that man is descended from the monkey.” 

Mias Kuve. “Oh yea I am quite ready to agree with you on that point, 
Mr. Simia, but what really puzzies me is where woman came from. 


It is quite clearly 
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WHEN SLEEVE MEETS SLEEVE 


THE TWIN’S COMPLAINT THE RIGHT 


It really makes me awfal mad, 
Though mamma says ite silly, 

But every birthday that I've had 
I've had to share with Billie. 


“ How did you ever stop Willoughby's ivfernal gas 
alout that new baby of hia 7 

* Introduced him to Jubway 

“ How did that step it?” 

* Jubway'’s just had one himeelf 


call. 
evening.” 


— 
“I'm twenty-three,” said Miss Hawkins, knocking 


thirty per cent. off her age “ How old are you Dasuaway. “Oh no 
“Old enough to know better eplied Mr. Dillen- 
beck, who remembered when Miss Haw kins was born 


HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 

Cieverton. “ Let's see—how far out of town does 
Miss Summit live 7” 

Dastiaway. “Oh, about an hour's ride on the train 
Going out to see her?” 
<i Crieverton. “ Yes. I have met her once or twice at 
affairs in town, and the other night she asked me to 


Dasuaway. “ When are you going 7?” 
Cieverton. “I thought I would run out there this 


Dastiaway. “Is thatso? Well, 1 suppose you have 
some idea of what that means.’ 
Crsverton, “* Why, it isn’t much of a trip, is it?” 

I wish you joy, old man. I 
trust sincerely that you may escape with your life.” 
Cieverron, “ What are you driving at? Am I go- 


ing to be robbed, or murdered, or what?” 
Dasuaway. “You may be. Of course I don't say 


course ? 


aise 





start.” 


Dasuaway 





Dasuaway. “Yes; 
dou't get frightened, 


there at midnight, 


Dasnaway. “ Wh 
make some excuse 7 
Crevenron, “Write her a note! How in the mis- 
chief wil! she get it to-night ?” 
‘I'll hand it to her, old man.” 


— 


that you will, but it’s possible. The Sunmmits live two 
miles from the railroad station, atid you have to trav- 
erse a lonely road to get there. You've got a gun, of 


Cueverton. “ N-no; I never thought about it.” 

Dasuaway. “ Well, I'd advise you togetone. Only 
the night after I was out there a fellow was attacked 
on that road and killed.” 

Cueverton, “ Heavens! you don't tell me!” 
presumably by a tramp. Bat 
Act quick and get the drop on 
on and you'll pull through. Better carry a cudgel 


Curverton, “ What for?” 

Dasuaway. “ For the dogs.” 

Cieverton. “ Are there any dogs there ?” 

Dasuaway. “Oh yes. 
Have to, you know, to protect them from the trampe. 
Let's see: there's a Great Dane, a Newfoundland, a 
bull-terrier, and a blood-hoand.” 

Cueverton (pale as a ghost). “You don't say! By 
Jove! I wish I had known aboat this before.” 5 

Dasuaway. * Pehaw! you'll get along all right. You 
needn't be afraid going out there any. It's only com- 
ing back that there’s any danger. The train leaves 
The fellow I just spoke to you 
about that was murdered was going to take that train.” 

Cieverton (his teeth chattering).-“ Owrar's ghost! 
what am I going to do? 
a million, and here I telegraphed her this morning 
that I was coming sure, and here it is almost time to 


The Summits keep several. 





I wouldn't take that trip for 


y don't you write her a note and 


‘um Masson. 


é **His Highness Prince Albert of Prussia is six feet 
six inches jn height in his socks.” 
A STEAM-HEATED FLAT. “Mercy! No wonder he’s called his Highness,” 


AN AGGRAVATING DECISION, 


Wife. “1 pon’? SRE ANYTHING IMMODEST IN THAT SUIT, 
Husband, “ WeLL, NO—aS LONG AS YOU KEEP OUT OF 


REJECTED. 


She had determined to avail her- 
self of leap-year's privilege, so she 
wrote this message on a postal card 
and mailed it to the man of her 
choice: 

* Knot ?” 

But what wae her mortification 
when the return mail brought this 
comprehensive reply: 

“Nit.” 

“ You ought to call the Rev. Hen- 
detson Figgs to your church, Diggs," 
said Mr. Wallyby. “He is one of 
the most erudite men in the minis- 
try. Knows everything about every- 
thing, and is quite willing to tell it.” 

“He'd never do for us,” replied 
Diggs. “We want a man who can 
tell us all he knows in five minutes.” 


— ——~—— 


Acxau Ike “Thar was a pound 
party over at Mose Meeks’s house 
last-night.” 

Da. ave. “That so? Who was 
there 7” 

Ackaut Ine. “Only Meeks, Mrs, 
Meeks, an’ a club.” 





—_a———— 


** I'm sorry, ma’am,” said the early 
spring tramp, ** but my indisposition 
won't permit me to saw that wood.” 
yhat is the nature of your indis- 





** [t's an indisposition to saw wood, 
ma‘am.” 








po vou, Rosert ?” 


iT. 


THE REASON. 


The superannuated baseball pitcher stood forth and 
asked for a divorce from his wife on the ground that 
for the past fourteen years she had been in the habit 
of throwing dishes at bim. 

** How is it that you complain of it now, after having 
— it in silence for fourteen years?” asked the 
Judge. 

** Why, you see, your Honor,” replied the petitioner, 
“I find that Lam getting old and clumay, and unable 
to catch them.as I used to, and of late a good many 
of them have got broken against the wall or my head, 


—_—>_— 


“I see you had a shop-lifter at your place the other 
day, Berker.” 

“Yes. It's lucky she came Thursday instead of 
Wednesday.” 

“Why so?” 

“Everything she took had been marked down fifty 
percent. If she'd come the day before, we'd have lost 
that.” 

“It is very kind of you, madam,” said the tramp, 
“to give me such a fine dinner.” 

“Don't mention it, you poor man,” said the kind- 
hearted woman. 

“ Bot I will repay you,” said the tramp, gratefully. 
**T'll tell all my pals that you are a flinty-hearted ter- 
magant that ‘ain't never known how to cook nothin’ 
decent, so's they'll give your house the go-by and won't 


never bother you,” 
~~ 


“Teaac,” said the arithmetic-teacher, “ you alwa 
et your addition wrong. Why don't you try to do 
vetter 7” 

**Itain’t my fault,” sobbed little Ieaac, “ Me facdder 
told me always to put on ten per cent. extra, vatever 
auything came to.” 





A VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION. 


“Tuat’s a Goon Tune, JaRiey.” 





“L po. I THINK tT RLEVATES THE TONE OF THE WHOLE EXHLBITION—EVERYTULNG ELSE SKKMS 60 


MUCH BETTER BY CONTRAST,” 
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